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To our Patrons. 


WHEN ORDERING BOOKS OR 
GOODS OF ANY KIND, PLEASE 
STATE THAT YOU SAW THEM 
ADVERTISED IN THE “NEW- 
ENGLAND” OR “ NATIONAL.” 


AMERICAN BREAKFAST CEREALS, 


Steam Cooked 


White Wheat, 
Oat Meal, 
Barley Food. 
iar PURE, NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL, 
THE CEREALS MFG. Co., 


109 22 BROOKLYN, 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
The School Song Book! 


For Young Ladies’ Seminaries and Normal! Schools. 


B EVEREST; 
Prof. of Girls Normal School of Phila. 


Mr. E., by his position, is well prope: to judge of the 
needs of the class of learners that will use this excellent book. 
It fas, on its commodious pages, a full elementary course, 
and numerous elegant two-part and part songs, by the 


best composers. 176 pages, 
Price Py cts. or $6.00 per dozcn. 


GOOD NEWS. (35 cts.) Nice Sab. School Song Book. 
WORLD OF SONG. (§2.50.) Large book bound music. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. URBINO, 
brings before us the prominent incidents in the lives of 100, 
composers, including most of the eminent talent of the last 
three centuries. Among the henorable mames are those of : 
Abel, Auber, Boieldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, Doni- 
zetti, Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Mehul, Mos* 
cheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, Spohr, 
Spontini, and Stradella, and of course, those of the better 
known ‘‘ Great Masters,” Deserves a place in every library. 


Price $1.75. 
t9~ Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. . 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


ECONOMY ! } The Economy Slate Pencil Holder is 


now almost a necessity in every 

Itis cheap. It prevents the Pencils from being broken, pro- 

tects the points, and above all, trains the pupil to the use of 

penholder. By its use the child is a! ways writing with a 

ong pencil, an not cramp the hand by holding a short 
of pencil. School Boards of New 


w 


— 114 William Street, NEW YORK. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Shouse has now the followi 
College of Liberal aven, D.D., 
age Chancellor.” Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Extra ‘omfort, A.M., Dean. 


tnd the Fine Art in Drawing, Painting, 
tion, in ond during the Summer vaca- 


For A aanuals and other informa- 
Aven, Chancellor. 56 


A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 
menci uly aoth 


American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Miss M. J. Youne, after twelve years’ successful experi- 
ence in the management of the “American School Institute,” 
has severed her connection therewith, and is now conducting 
her own Agency. 

She supplies Professors, Tutors, Governesses, and 
Teachers for.every department of instruction ; gives infor- 
mation to Parefts of good Schools: rents and sells School 
Properties, &c. 

Families going abroad, or spending the Summer in the 
country, can be promptly suited with highly accomplished 
ladies or gentlemen. 

Miss Younc refers by permission to prominent Educators 
in every section of the country, and also to many of our 
leading families. 


Heretofore, Miss M. J. Young, of New York, has been 
very successiul in an important service for teachers and 
schools. . Her success has been gained by courtesy, patience, 
conscientiousness, and skill in the rare art of biinging supply 
and demand to a prosperous meeting. 
Pror. Eowarp Nortn. 
Hamilton College Clinton, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1877. 


I have frequently had occasion to apply to Miss M. J. 
Young, in charge of Schermerhorn’s School A , for 
Teachers, and have found abundant reason for relying upon 
her judgment and conscientious fidelity to the interests of her 
patrons, Davin H. Cocuran, LL.D. 
Pres’t Colleg. and Poly. Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
j,poxe have done me excellent service in supplying my 
with competent teachers for the last ten y 
heartily recommend your Agency to all who wish to em 
first-class teachers. C. B. A.M., 
Supt. Highland Mil. Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
Miss M. J. Young, while with the Messrs. Schermerhorn, 
supplied me with several visiting professors for my family, 
and I found her so reliable in her statements as to <r 
ifications and fitness, that I have repeatedly recommended her 
to my friends as an excellent judge in such matters, on account 
of her education, culture, j ent, and commendable scru- 
pulousness; and I take m pleasure in adding my testi- 
mony to that of many others. J. F. Navarro. 
25 Washington Place, New York, Feb. 7, 1877. 
Owing to my connection with Columbia College Law 
School, I have had occasion for many years to become ac- 
uainted with the work of the “ Educational Agency”’ in 
this city, under the management of Miss M. J. Young, act- 
ing for the Messrs. Schermerhorn. I have recommend 


from time to time, great numbers of young men te apply te 
her to secure for them places as teachers, and they have, 
joiced to learn that an institution so meritorious and so ser- 
viceable both to instructors and to pupils, is to be continued 
Miss Young, and shall strengly recommend persons with 
whom I may have influence, to avail themselves of her ser- 
umbia College 
New York, Feb. 16, 1877. 
] judgme nd 
f forming a persona nt respecti r ability a 
the position which you have in 
fully and heartily express my confidence in you, as one preémi- 
neal ualifed to conduct the new enterprise which you have 
that your large experience and long recognized courtesy and 
faith wvebey. enable you to meet satisfactorily the wants 
f engagements, NETT. 
69 Chester 
For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. Younc. 
For the convenience of our Subscribers, 
who desire to keep their copies in good form, 
which we furnish for $1.25 at our Office 
or $1.50 cach by mail. 


with almost entire uniformity, been supplied. I am re- 
under such competent and skillful management as that of 
vices. Tusopore W. Dwicut, 
As I have had occasional opportunities for 
connection with the Schermerhorn Agency, I do most cheer- 
undertaken upon your own res ibility. I have no doubt 
of those who may wish to employ teachers, or pte pro- 
we have procured a supply of BINDERS, 
The Embossed Covers are Lettered in Gilt. 


place, and when in place, the 


ddress 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street, Bosto 


EUROP Ei 7, 


uid WASHINGTON, D. 


for reference. 
IN. 


DR. LOOMIS’S Summer 
E Tours. Special Rates for 


{Pubiished Weekly. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Summer Instruction in Science for 1877. 
For Teachers and other Adults. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows : 
, I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. C. 


F. Mabery. Fee, $25. 
Il, Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. Geo. L. Goodale. 


POTE Gryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow. 


Fee, $25. 
IV. Geology. by Prof. N.S. Shaler. Fee, $50. 
VY. Zoblogy, by Messrs. Walter Faxon and W. K. Brooks. 


Fee, $25. 

Each Course will be given in Cambridge, and will last six 
weeks. The fees are payable in advance, by mail or in per- 
son, to Alien Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge. 

A circular which gives full information about these courses 
may be obtained by applying te the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., enclosing a stamped en- 


velope. Gow 
TUFTS COLLEGE, 
yELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ugh Ciassical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
i miles of Boston by rail) unises the cultivating influence 
the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses study are 


E, “The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


For cata- 
logues 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
PaTTen. 52 22 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuartn. giz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DovGtas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Mion. Open te 
C both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


DBvRY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of } @x- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DABTMOUTE COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smirru, D.D., LL.D. ; 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
14, M. Gracory, LL.D., 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL reece, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS.- 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal ete. 
I address the President, Gsorce F. Macoun, D. 


ical, Prepara School. 
DD Prest. 


ILA Philosophical course of four years for the d of 
Ph. (The same as L., with Modern Languages and blect- 

e work in the of Greek.) 

III. An Angineering course of three years for the degree 


of B. D. 


Examinations for admission June 21st and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 


Pror. CHARLES E. FAY 
j 106 2 College Hill, ass. 


Harvard Examinations for Women, 

’ CAMBRIDGE, JUNE, 1877. 

For information, address Local Secretaries at the centres of 
examination: 114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

372 West-Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


C. E. 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
for for all othere—for the degree 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. Hutaerr. 


MABIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., the President, 1. W. Annrews. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEG Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, A-ex. Burns, D.D. 79 


Urs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Carsn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, . 25 


W SSLeran UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


«/American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave, NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principai. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. : 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 

learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
nown fact that the Froebel Gifts and tions are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for ‘‘ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


SILICATE. 


‘ ILIGAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
ted Slates, for SLATE or Laap Pencit, 
pted and sigouvely used for last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS, Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers them (staple N. ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE -» 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Teacners. 107 t 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


No, 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough prep- 
aration for Harvard Usreeity and for the Scientific Schools 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Banton. | 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical mentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpsg, 426 East 26th street. 


adelphia. For announcement te Dr. OGERs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. ; 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 


CHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CQBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 ¥ 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Troy, N. Y. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits sr 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Sr \ 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. Ss) 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrizs vance. 
Address Prof. C. O, Tuompson, W "ass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND UTES. 


Copies of recent examination papers wil! be sent on appli- 
cation. (102 tf) W. N. EAYRS. BRADFORD ACADEMY, &r:.” ord, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, Address Miss Annis E. Jounson, Princy 101 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1. 

HAPPELL HILL Female Coll Chappell 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 

TIO MISS C. s. COLBY superior, charges low. Jas. P. Waston, Princ. itf 
; ) struction in Voice ure Oct. 7. ETT INSTITUTE, Bost Mass. 
Special attention to defective speect References, — Jan For Young ‘Ladies. 
ter, a acu. tory. Rev. G 
ity Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Prine. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Defarton. nts. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,’ 731 Broadway, New- 

York, Monthly Reports for S:hvol Vacancies. established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan aud Application Form. 


Voice CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
S cured. Watrer K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ, 
Sch. ). Send for circular to No. Mase 


T ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. Principal. 46 2z 


RS. JAMES MASON’S E French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day Schoo for’ Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 2z 


(Continued on next page.) 
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ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The \ 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
| rr roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
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ndianapohs, Columbus, O., and largely in use eve | | 
Where. Price $1.00 per hundred. 
The advantages of keeping Tu® JourNnAL on file can :¢ 
scarcely be over-estima bern Mee are thus always in 7 
and are preserved from injury or loss. No one should | 
pl without one, as but a few moments are needed to fasten i@ 
each copy as received, i i” 
Binder can be laid on the ‘9 
0 ebruary nd WV whi eneci 
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FEMALE COLL. AND INSTITUTES. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. _For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., 


QREAD INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
Confessedly WORCESTER, hy young ladies in 
one seminaries for 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 60 
COLLEGE, wuder care of Friends. 
E. Maat, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


LADIES’ ‘est Lebanon, 
H. Patronized half the States et the Union. 
Orcutt, A.M., ipal. 12 


‘WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Ava L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE pate Norton, 
Mass. Summer Term begins A rii 3. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLen 
M. Hasxe.t, Principal. 106 22 


‘PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two ts, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spautpie, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Enwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 2z 


HAUNCY-HALL 265 ristor 
The diff departmen 
erent tory 
U ‘both cones from three te 
twenty-one 
sections of Upper Department. ™ 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established im 1842. ~ 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School Fa 
catalogues address Bent. F. Mrits A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Sarre, Vi. A first-class 
School for both sexes. Expenses moderate 
For address Henrv Priest, Principal. 8q 22 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxezszes, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 a 


Anal Balances and Weights; Im 
Received First Prize at Ph 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. . 


10 Barclay St., New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS: 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


oved Holtz Blectric Machines, $25 each, giving 
Iphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


ENJAMIN, 


B.—I1 have no pariner in business. 


N. H. EDCERTON, 


Ne. 924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Successor in 


Philosophical Instruments 


To J. W. QUEEN & CO. 


Physical Instruments 


Of all kinds made to order. 
Sole Agent in America for the celebrated 


Of J. SCHRCEDER, of Darmstadt. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Illustrated Furniture 10c 
Catalogue Banners, &c., 10¢ 


J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 


: colored race. Address L. C. Armstrowa. 66 2 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 

ter, Mass. C. B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 56 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with Pa instruction ir 

class or private. Address Capt. |. K Bucxtyn, A.M. 


N= -BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for 
dies. Address D. N. Camp, ipal. 


‘PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 


1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Princ. 


st= JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
advantages for Classical and Scientific train. 

ing. ye y to H. T. Futter, Principal. 70 82 

COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield. 
For particulars address M.C Stressrns, A.M. 


Ween SEMINARY, Eastham Mass 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scienti 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


EST NEWTON lish and Class. School 
Address N. T. Aten, West Newton, Mass. 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, 
W Prondence R. I. The most practical institution of 


nthe State. Send ro cts. fer catalogue. Address 
w. ww Principal. 34% 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
108 2 L. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
ME STATE SCHOOL, 
-Ar WINON 
Course of Study in Normal ne two years. 
For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A, MOREY, Principal. 
M4**- STATE NORMAL ane. 
28 Scuoo. Sr., 


Director 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 2 


M“45%4c8 USETTS 
STATE Pa SCHOOL, 
T Worcester. 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular course ly two years. and Advanced 
Ceurse for classes of students. Address, for Circulay 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH. Principal. 


GtATE NORMAL SCHOO NG! 
INGHA 
ELL N Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 
§t4T= NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


J. W. Dicxiwsom, Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and 
ing Clase for Teachers, Fast Street, N.Y. 


Begins its 17th 26th. occupa- 


= A. Principals, 


catalogue OGDEN. or or 
County, O. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phiet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate correctly 

POOL change in the weather, 12 24 hours ad. | eral 
SIGNAL SeRVice|) Vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
BAROMETER sppveeating and from what quarter it comes, 
Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
= their work according to its predictions. 
will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
ina, tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
am combination. We send it, express paid, to 

any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 

835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 

We have Semi inspected the above de- 
sea scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
to be as stated by Messrs, Foal & Co. who 

are honorable and reliable.-— Boston Post. 

SvRacusz, N.Y., A 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 


Ship “ Twilight,” San Francs A 8 
I find works as well poy that Costs fifty 
‘APT. CHARLES 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 2 > 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 


and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “* Boston School Set.’’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
71a 1 and 3 Bond 8t., New York. 


10 TRIM = NEW DRESS STYLE 


— GETA— 


MAGIC PLAITER. 


It will work old material or new into kind of Plaited 
Trimming. Rapip, Perrecr. ptive cat- 


alogue sent for a stamp. The machine ‘by mail 
MILTON BRADLEY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| free. Stinson & Co» Pordand, 


MECHANICAL MODELS] 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED, Send for catalogue. | ¥; 


| receipt of the price 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use In the School Room.) 


importance. They are the only imitation 
ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage te which slates in schools are subjected, 
N le. These valuable consi 
ss, cannot fail to make it 
the that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
borne in mind, that school furni- 
ed in the use of the common slate, such 
ing the Prony etc.; in using our Slate | B 
th ‘Prepared flatly and are ik tik and 
a oc! are like velvet in 
We have sold man of 


fectly noiseless. 
isfaction as wear and use. 
brings it within the means of every chi pte 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates 


“Cue 


marked against each 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUF’G CO., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No. and Date, raed spaces lor words, and 
columns for number of errors. On the 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition an 
— making it the most economical and — for 
It will, if last for 
tablet is also coated 
Hwee a and can be written upon and erased 
Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, 10 cents. For introduction a 
t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 
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THE TURNED LESSON. 


BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
“T thought I knew it!” she said: 

“TI thought I had learned it quite!” 
But the gentle teacher shook her head, 

With a grave, yet loving light 
In the eyes that fell on the upturned face, 

As she gave the book 
With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


“T thought I knew it!” she said ; 
And a heavy tear fell down 
As she turned away with bending head ; 
Yet not for reproof or frown, 
And not for the lesson to learn again, 
Or the play-hour lost; 
It was something else that gave the pain. 


She could not have put it in words, 
But her teacher understood, 
As God understands the chirp of the birds 
In the depths of an autumn wood ; 
And a quiet touch on the reddening cheek 
Was quite enough; 
No need to question, no need to speak. 


Then the gentle voice was heard, 
“ Now I will try you again,” 
And the lesson was mastered, every word ; 
Was it not worth the pain? 
Was it not kinder the task to turn 
Than to let it pass 
As a lost, lost leaf that she did not learn ? 


Is it not often so, 
That we only learn in part, 
And the Master’s testing-time may show 
That it was not quite “ by heart”? 
Then he gives, in his wise and patient grace, 
The lesson again, 
With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


Only stay by his side 
Till the page is really known; 
It may be we failed because we tried 
To learn it all alone. 
And now that he would not let us lose 
One lesson of love 
(For he knows the loss), can we refuse ? 


But oh! how could we dream 
That we knew it all so well, 
Reading so fluently, as we deem, 
What we could not even spell ? 
But oh! how could we grieve once more 
That patient One 
Who has turned so many a task before ! 


That waiting One, who now 
Is letting us try again; 
Watching us with the patient brow 
That bore the wreath of pain ; 
Thoroughly teaching what he would teach 
Line upon line, 
Thoroughly doing his work in each. 


Then let our hearts be still, 

Though our task be turned to day. 
Oh ! let him teach us what he will, 

In his most gracious way, 
Till, sitting only at Jesus’ feet, 

As we learn each line, 
The hardest is found all clear and sweet. 

—Good Words. 


Public Opinion. 


RepucTION of SALARIES.—The same qualities which 
make a successful teacher would win success in other 


ought especially to wish to keep, and converting the 
schoolroom into temporary refuges for the unemployed. 


It is poor economy which hires only the cheapest hands 
for work that requires trained ability and long expe- 
rience.—Maryland School Fournai. 


THE Norma Scnoor Ficut.—One thing is clear : 
the normal school question is to be re-argued and re- 
settled. Our normal school men had better at once 
clear their decks for action, for enemies are in hot pur- 
suit of them, and soon they will feel the effects of 


their fire. That they will be victorious in the end we 
do noi for a moment doubt ; but that they will lose 
nothing in the contest we are not prepared to maintain. 
— Fenn. School Fournal. 


TEACHERS IN On10.—A certain high-school principal 
in the State, being a good draughtsman, had prepared 
plans for several houses, and straightway the architects, 
in order to save their trade, secure the presentation of 
a bill forbidding teachers, etc., having a salary of $1,800 
or more, from engaging in any other occupation. If 
the bill should pass, we suggest that the said teacher’s 
salary be reduced to $1,799.99, and thus relieve him 
from its application. A superintendent refuses to sign 
a»certificate for a teacher who he declares was dis- 
honest, and straightway a bill is presented forbidding 


superintendents, teachers, and members of boards of 
education from serving on loca] examining boards. 
Such temporizing is a disgrace to common sense. — 
Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


EVERLASTING EXAMINATIONS.—Teachers have been 
about the only persons who have been blessed with 
everlasting examinations, but they are to have some 
company, for all physicians in Texas, under the new 
law, are required to appear before the county board, 
and pass an examination. ‘The only difference between 
them and the teachers is that one examination is con- 
sidered sufficient for a doctor, while seventeen is not 
enough for a teacher. They have been examined so 
many times, they are accustomed to it,—it has no dread. 
We know a young lady of great timidity, who has pre- 
sented herself at seven consecutive examinations, and 
each time has passed, and now she is patiently waiting 
for the eighth. The educational department has not 
yet been able, after all these successive examinations, 


to ascertain whether she is competent to teach or not. 
Dear patient teachers! One examination for the doc- 
tor is enough, but no amount of it will do for the 
teacher.—LZ xchange. 


STAYING AFTER ScHOoL.—This has become an insti- 
tution of itself. It has been carried to such lengths, 
that in the city of New York the Board of Education 
has fixed one hour as the limit of detention. Teachers 
can accustom their pupils to being kept after school. 
If the punishment is used sparingly, it has effect ; if it 
is used daily, it fails in its purpose. With some the 
habit is fixed, the moment a pupil offends, to say, 
“Stay after school” — with more or less feeling, as the 
case may demand. Hence their schoolrooms are half 
filled when the day’s work is over.—V. Y. School Fourna/. 


Tue New York Normat System. — There is one 
element in the New York normal school system, however, 
which we regard as unfortunate, and which we are per- 
suaded has a tendency to weaken the system. We 
refer to the entangling alliances formed with several of 
the cities and towns in which some of the schools are 


from their influence and efficiency. We agree with the 
State superintendent, that this should never have been 
permitted. A normal school should be a seminary for 
teachers, and nothing else. Its organization, course of 
studies, methods of instruction, discipline, and spirit 


should accord entirely and exclusively with the strictly 
professional objects for which teachers’ seminaries are 
created.—LZducational Weekly. 


Civit SERVICE REFORM BEGUN. — President Hayes 
may already be said to have won three substantial vic- 
tories. The first in his augural address, which echoing 
bravely the lofty sentiments of his letter of acceptance, 
convinced the country that he is a man in earnest, 
whose words before the battle will not belie him in the 
hour of conflict. His second victory was in the selec- 
tion of a Cabinet so fairly representative of the better 
political sentiment of the country in all parties, that the 
selfish place-hunters in Congress were forced to yield 
to the pressure of public opinion demanding its imme- 
diate confirmation. The President’s third and most 
important victory is in the practical illustration and en- 


forcement of his ideas of civil service reform, which so 
many people have been pronouncing impracticable, but 
which he is already quietly and with remarkable tact 
converting into fact.—Zhe /nguirer. . 


Quiet ScHooLs.—It is more and more evident that 
the best Sunday schools are managed with the least 
noise ; that teachers and scholars are fully as ready to 
be quiet as is the superintendent. The call-bell is a 
far less important factor in Sunday school management 
than formerly. In many schools it has hardly a place 
left to it. In one Philadelphia school, for example, the 
superintendent has it understood, that when he is ready 


to open the school exercise he will step into his desk, 
and that his appearance there shall be counted the 
signal for the school to come to order, and so again at 
the close of the lesson-hour.—S. .S. Zimes. 


The Public Library and the Public Schools. 


Mr, Editor :—The paper which I send you contains 
the substance of a “ familiar talk,” by Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., with the teachers of Quincy, upon “ the 
subject of books and reading among their scholars.” 
I have been so much pleased with the admirable sug- 
gestions it contains upon a subject of the highest im- 
portance to a very large majority of pupils in our pub- 
lic schools, that I send it to you, with the earnest re- 
quest that you will give it a wider circulation among 
teachers, by inserting it in THE JouRNAL. 

There is no reason why Quincy teachers should mo- 
nopolize it, when it contains so much that will be inter- 
esting and instructive to hundreds of others who are look- 
ing for a more excellent way to prepare their pupils to 
derive the greatest benefit from the public library. We 
now have a “course of study” in our high schools, es- 
pecially adapted to the wants of the few pupils in a 
course of preparation for our colleges and other higher 
institutions, Why should not the “course of study” 
for ninety per cent. of our pupils have equal reference 
to fitting them for the “ People’s college’? _B. F. T. 


TEACHERS IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF QUINCY. 
I very freely acknowledge that I think your course 


as such, especially of late, has been marked by a good 
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deal of zeal,—by a sincere desire to accomplish good|most any day, by a few words of inquiry at a news-| INDIVIDUAL GROWTH THE OBJECT OF THE TEACHER. 


results. I am disposed to find fault neither with you 
nor with our schools,—as schools go. I should like, 
however, to ask you this simple question : Did it ever, 
after all, occur to you, what is the great end and object 
of all this common school system? Why do we get all 
these children together, and labor over them so assidu- 
ously year after year? Now it may be well that it never 
suggested itself in that way to you, but I think it may 
safely be asserted that the one best possible result of a 
common school education, —its great end and aim,— 
should be to prepare the children of the community for 
the far greater work of educating themselves. 


FAILURES IN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Now in education, as in almost everything else, there 
is an almost irresistible tendency among those engaged 
in it to mistake the means for the end. I am always 
struck with this, in going into the average school. It 
was especially the case in the schools of this town four 
years ago. Arithmetic, grammar, spelling, geography 
were taught, as if to be able to answer the questions 
in the text-books was the great end of all education. 
It was instruction through a perpetual system of conun- 
drums. The child was made to learn some queer defi- 
nition in words, or some disagreeable puzzle in figures, 
as if it was in itself an acquisition of value ;—some- 
thing to be kept and hoarded like silver dollars, as be- 
ing a handy thing to have in the house, The result 
was thafthe scholars acquired with immense difficulty 
something which they forgot with equal ease; and 
when they left our grammar schools they had what 
people were pleased to call the rudiments of education, 
and yet not one in twenty of them could sit down and 
write an ordinary letter, in a legible hand, with ideas 

clearly expressed, in words correctly spelled ; and the 
proportion of those who left school with either the 
ability, or desire, to further educate themselves was 
scarcely greater. 
EXAMINATION TESTS. 

Perhaps you may think this an exaggeration on my 
part. If you do, I can only refer you to the examina- 
tion papers of the candidates for admission, during any 
year, to our high school. I have had occasion to go 
over many sets of them, and I assure you they warrant 
the conclusion I have drawn. ; 

LOW AIMS. 

Going a step further, and following the scholar out 
into grown-up life, I fancy that a comparison of experi- 
ences would show that scarcely one out of twenty of 
those who leave our schools ever further educate them- 
selves in any great degree, outside, of course, of any 
special trade or calling through which they earn a liv- 
ing. The reason of this, I would now suggest, is obvi- 
ous enough ; and it is not the fault of the scholar. It 
is the fault of a system which brings a community up 
in the idea that a poor knowledge of the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic constitutes in itself an 
education. Now, on the contrary, it seems to me that 
the true object of all your labors as true teachers, if 
indeed you are such,—the great end of the common 
school system,—is something more than to teach chil- 
dren to read,—it should, if it is to accomplish its full 
mission, also impart to them a love of reading. 

TRASHY READING A RESULT. 

A man or woman whom a whole childhood spent in 
the common schools has made able to stumble through 
a newspaper, or labor through a few trashy books, is 
scarcely better off than one who cannot read at all. 
Indeed, I doubt if ‘he or she is as well off, for it has 
long been observed that a very small degree of book 
knowledge almost universally takes a depraved shape. 
The animal will come out. The man who can barely 
spell out his newspaper, confines his labor in nine cases 
out of ten to those highly-seasoned portions of it 
which relate to acts of violence, and especially to mur- 
ders. Among those who make a profession of journal- 
ism this is a perfectly well-known fact, and any one 
who doubts it may satisfy himself on the subject, al- 
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stand. Mr. Souther, in this town, I fancy, could impart 
to any of you, who happen to be curious, a consider- 
able amount of information under this head. A little 
learning is proverbially a dangerous thing; and the less 
the learning the greater the danger. 

SELF-EDUCATION, 

Let us recur then to my cardinal proposition, that the 
great end of all school education is to make people able 
to educate themselves. You start them ;—that is all 
the best teacher can do. Whether he is called a pro- 
fessor, and lectures to great classes of grown men at a 
university, or is a country schoolmaster who hammers 
rudiments into children, he can do no more than this ; 
but this every teacher, if he chooses, can do. How 
very few do it, though! Not one out of ten, — 
scarcely one out of twenty. It is here our system fails. 


BOOKS, A MEANS. 
I do not know that what Iam about to suggest has 
ever been attempted anywhere, but I feel great confi- 
dence that it would succeed ; therefore, I would like to 
see it attempted in Quincy. Having started the child 
by means of what we call a common school course,— 
having, as it were, learned it to- walk, — the process of 
further self-education is to begin. The great means of 
self-education is through books, through much reading 
of books. But just here there is in our system of in- 
struction a missing link. In our schools we teach chil- 
dren to read ; we do not teach them ow to read. . That, 
the one all-important thing, — the great connecting link 
between school education and self-education,—between 
means and ends, — that one link we make no effort to 
supply. As long as we do not make an effort to supply 
it, our school system in its result is and will remain 
miserably deficient. For now, be it remembered, the 
child of the poorest man in Quincy, the offspring of 
our paupers even, has an access as free as the son of a 
millionaire, or the student of Harvard College to what 
is, for practical general use, a perfect library. The old 
days of intellectual famine for the masses are over, and 
plenty reigns. Yet, though the school and the library 
stand on our main street, side by side, there is, so to 
speak, no bridge leading from the onetto the other. As 
far as I can judge, we teach our children the mechan- 
ical part of reading, and then we turn them loose to 
take their chances. If the child has naturally an in- 
quiring or imaginative mind, it perchance may work its 
way unaided through the traps and pit-falls of literature ; 
but the chances seem to me to be terribly against it. 
It is so very easy, and so very pleasant too, to read 
only books which lead to nothing, —light and interest- 
ing and exciting books, and the more exciting the 
better,—that it is almost as difficult to wean ourself from 
it as from the habit of chewing tobacco to excess, or of 
smoking the whole time, or of depending for stimulus 
on tea, or coffee, or spirits. Yet here, —on the thresh- 
old of this vast field, you might even call it this wil- 
derness of general literature, full as it is of holes and 
bogs and pit-falls, all covered over with poisonous 
plants,—here it is that our common school system 
brings our children, and having brought them there, it 
leaves them to go on or not, just as they please ; or, if 
they do go on, they are to find their own way or to lose 
it, just as it may happen. 
EDUCATION STOPS TOO EARLY. 
I think this is all wrong. Our educational system 
stops just where its aSsistance might be made invalu- 
able, — just where it passes out of the mechanical and 
touches the individuaJ, — just where instruction ceases 
to be a drudgery and becomes a source of pleasure. 
Now I do not propose for myself any such task as an 
attempted radical reform of education, Each man has 
his own work to do, and that is not mine. What I do 
want to suggest to you grammar-school teachers is that 
it is in the power of each one of you to introduce a 
great spirit of improvement into your own schools, and 
at the same time the greatest pleasure and interest a 
true teacher can have into your own lives, 


You know it is said that poets are born, not made, 
and the same is true of teachers. For myself, I don’t 
think I could teach ; if I had to take my choice, I 
think I had rather break stones in the highway, and yet 
other and better men that I would rather teach than do 
anything else. There is Dr. Dimmock, at the acad- 
emy, for instance. He found his place in life, and a 
great one, too, only when he got behind the master’s 
desk. He was born to teach boys, and, with much 
happiness to himself and them, he is fulfilling his des- 
tiny. But, though I never could teach, myself, I can 
see clearly enough that the one thing which makes the 
true teacher, and which distinguishes him from the 
mechanical pedagogue, which any man may become, is 
the faculty of interesting himself in the single pupil, — 
seeing, watching, aiding the development of the indvid- 
ual mind. I never tried it, but I know just what it 
must be from my own experience in other matters. 

LESSON FROM FARMING. 

I have a place here in town, for instance, upon which 
I live, and there I not only grow fields of corn and 
carrots, but also a great many trees. Now my fields of 
corn or.carrots are to me what a mechanical peda- 
gogue’s school is to him. I like to see them well or- 
dered and planted in even rows, all growing exactly 
alike, and producing for each crop so many bushels of 
corn or carrots to the acre, one carrot being pretty 
nearly the same as another ; and then, when the au- 
tumn comes, and the farming term closes, I prepare 
my land, as the pedagogue does his schoolroom, for the 
next crop,—and the last is over and gone. It is not so, 
however, with my trees. They are to me just what his 
pupils are to the born schoolmaster,—to Dr. Dimmock, 
for instance ; in each one I take an individual interest. 
I watch them year after year, and see them grow and 
shoot out and develop. Now let me apply my simile. 
You are, all of you, I hope,—and if you are not you at 
least believe yourselves to be, born teachers and not 
mechanical pedagogues ; so, of course, your schools 
ought to be to you not mere fields in which you turn 
out regular crops of human cabbages and potatoes, 
but they should be plantations also in which you raise 
a few trees, at least, in the individual growth of which 
you take a master’s interest. This feeling, and this 
only, it is which can make a teacher’s life ennobling,— 
the finding out among his pupils those who have in 
them the material of superior men and women, and 
then nurturing them and aiding in their development, 
and making of them something which, but for their 
teacher, they never would have been. These pupils are 
to their teacher what my oak trees are to me ; but for 
me those trees would have died in the acorn, probably, 
at most they would have been mere scrub bushes ; but 
now, through me,—wholly owing to my intervention and 
care, — they are growing and developing, and there are 
among them those which some day, a hundred years, 
perhaps, after my children are all,dead of old age, — 
will be noble oaks. Then no one will know that I ever 
lived, much less trouble himself to think that to me 
those trees owed their lives ; yet it is so none the less, 
and those are my trees, no matter how much I am dead 
and forgotten. So of your scholars. If you, during 
your lives as teachers, can, among all your mass of 
pupils, find out and develop, through your own personal 
contact, only a few, — say half-a-dozen, — remarkable 
men and women, who, but for you and your observa- 
tion and watchfulness and guidance, would have lived 
and died not knowing what they could do, then, if you 
do nothing more than this, you have done an immense 


work in life. 
(To be continued.) 


— About the grand course of providence, and his 
final purposes with us, we can know nothing, or almost 
nothing ; man begins in darkness, ends in darkness ; 
mystery is everywhere around us and in us, under our 
feet, among our hands, 
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Varieties. 
— A high-school teacher in this State made the fol- 
lowing confession in an album of one of his young 
lady pupils : 
Not sitting late en Sunday nights, 
Has Cupid deigned my heart to move ; 


I've been your teacher, that’s enough 
To cause the avowal, I’m in love. 


— Kind words are like sunbeams, while kind acts 


names are literal translations, as are also the following :| parted, embroidered, historic, justification, memoire, profit, 
The widowed wife of a sweep having died, the an-jromance; and (Latin) condition, deface, and examination. 


nouncement is made known in the papers thus: “ Wid- 


Robert Langlande, who wrote about A. D. 1360, be- 


owed Mrs. Master-Chimney-Sweep Growl has softly|longed to the reactionary or Saxon movement ; and, 
gone to sleep in the Lord ;’ while “ Mr. Second-Lieu-|from his sympathy with the Reformed notions, the pop- 
tenant-on-the-Retired-List Greyhorsepenny” announces |ular nature of his subject, and the rude force of his 


to the world that he is the happy father of twins. 


style, exerted a decided influence on the language. In 


his Visions of Piers Ploughman, he rejects Norman 


rhythm and rhyme, and employs few French and Latin | 
words, but clings to the old Saxon alliteration, and uses ft 
freely both Saxon idioms, and the more curious and ex- \ 


are the golden fruit itself. 
— Acontented heart gives a celestial light to the 
countenance, for the soul has triumphed over the 


Our Historic English Tongue. 


BY FREDK. S. JEWELL, PH.D. 


passions. 

— The other day Toby Candor, speaking of suicides 
in Maine, said, “They were all males with the excep- 
tion of one female.” 

— A man can perform a large amount of work, pro- 
vided he does it systematically and loves to labor. 

— “Women,” remarked a contemplative man, “ are 
as deep as the blue waters of yonder bay.” “ Ay, sir,” 
rejoined the disappointed man, “and as full of craft.” 


— Teacher (to a boy coming in late, at recess)— 
“What makes you late: didn’t you hear the bell? Boy 
(whimpering)—“I didn’t hear it much: I only just 
heard it a little.” 

— “What is your name?” asked a census taker. 
“John Corcoran.” “ Your age?” “Twenty-one.” 
“What nativity?” “ Well, that’s what bothers me. I’ll 
tell you, and maybe you can make it out. My father 
was Irish, but is now a naturalized American citizen ; 
my mother is English ; and I was born on a Dutch 
frigate, under the French flag, in Turkish waters. Now, 
how is it ?” 

— ‘Better to wear than rust out,’ will hold good in all 
ages. For the one who toils is a benefit to himself and 
to society, while the other is like a dry stick, always in 
the way, and therefore pushed aside. _ 

— Teacher—What is the meaning of narcotic? u- 
pil—* Why, if you hit a man on the nose hard endugh, 
it would give him a ‘ narcotic’.” 

— Some men are great philosophers until the hand 
of misfortune lies heavily on them, then their philoso- 
phy is gone ; and as the blind feels his way with his 
cane, so do they anxiously seek and long for God's 
presence and God’s help. 

— The proprietor of a young ladies’ academy has 
utterly ruined his business by causing to be inserted in 
a large number of newspapers a picture of the building, 
with two girls standing on the balcony with last year’s 
hats on their heads. 

— The Chinese are the most silent of all the races 
of mankind, and account for their taciturnity on the 
ground that they never mind anybody’s business but 
their own. 

— “T beseech you,” said Horace Mann, “ to treasure 
up in your hearts these my parting words : ‘ Be ashamed 
to die until you have gained some victory for humanity.” 


— An old colored preacher in this city was lecturing 
a youth of his fold about the sin of dancing, when the 
latter protested that the Bible plainly said, “ There is 
atime to dance.” “ Yes, dar am a time to dance,” 
said the dark divine, “ and it’s when a boy gits a whip- 
pin’ for gwine to a ball.” 

— A professor, a teacher of German, was one day 
very much disturbed by an unruly benchful of boys. 
At last, in his despair, he exclaimed, “Dat bench vill 
leave de room and vill stay outside.” Whereupon the 
young rascals carried out the bench, left it outside, and 
blandly returned to other seats. “No, no,” cried the 
professor, “I do not mean dat! I mean de doys vill 
80 out and de bench vill return.” So the youngsters, 
to the confusion of the professor, brought back the 
bench and sat on it, as though this was all that could 
reasonably be expected of them. 

— The Germans, in their native land, are fond of 
descriptive titles. Think of “Mr. Regular-Income- 
Drawer Sugartart,” “ Mr. Private-Person Sourherring,” 
or “Mr. Knights’-EstateOwner Thumb.” ‘These 


sia pressive Saxon dérivations and compounds. 


NO. IV.—THE PERIOD OF THE EARLY ENGLISH. 


Writers of the first rank and influence. ‘The master 


The period, and its characteristics The preceding were) .nirit of the Early English was Geoffrey Chaucer [1328- 


periods of conflict and revolution. Whatever changes 


1400], styled by Occlive, “The first finder of our fair 


they wrought in the language were, in the main, alien English,” and generally accounted the father of English 


and violent. 


Happily, there now succeeds a more poetry. Possessed of genius, culture, and opportunities 


peaceful nae The period of the Zarly English, as it) alike pre-eminent, it is hardly possible to over-estimate 
may not improperly be named, was one of literary re-|the extent or value.of his influence upon the language. 


vival and quiet growth. 


\ Its limits are not easily deter-| His Canterbury Tales is his master-piece, and exempli- 
mined, but it may be regarded as extending from the| fes most of the advances secured by his efforts. 


In it, 


reign of Edward III. to that of Elizabeth, or from the] we see the first approach of English poetry to a national 


middle of the 14th to the middle of the 16th century. 


consistency and permanence; and to it we owe the 


Three languages were now practically fixed in England, |introduction of the deca-syllabic rhyming couplet into 
—the Saxon of the common people ; the Norman-French/our standard English verse. Through this, and his 
of the ruling classes ; and the Latin of the priest and the|other writings and translations, Chaucer not only re- 


scholar. 
side, in converging and sometimes intermingling cur- 
rents. Still distinguishable, like the waters of conflu- 
ent streams, these linguistic currents had now to be 
carried onward to a harmonious blending under the in- 
fluence of the arts of peace, and the efforts of the think- 
ers and writers of the times. 

The period was also marked by the birth of both 
English poetry and prose. The former naturally led 
the way ; for the first incarnation of a people’s thought 
in a true literature, comes only as it is quickened into 
being through the overshadowing of the virgin tongue 
by the spirit of poetic inspiration. It had been, in 
some sense, foreshadowed by the Rhyming Chronicles 
and the A/etrical Romances. ‘The former, while possess- 
ing little either English or poetical, pointed the way to 


These were now flowing, as it were, side by|fined and elevated the Saxon, by bringing it harmo- 


niously under the influence of the Norman, but he also 
popularized a large number of French and Latin words 
already in partial use, and added a multitude of others 
that were wholly new, choosing them with such sagacity 
that, with few exceptions, they have kept their place in 
the language. 

The character of Chaucer’s enrichment of our vocab- 
ulary, may be seen from the following representative 
list: accordance, advantage, amorous, anoint, apparent, 
attentive, avarice, brief, color, complain, conduct, confound, 
curious, discomfiture, disease, displease, divine, embattled, 
endure, ensign, envious, fable, flowret, foundations, gar- 
ment, glory, glutton, illuminated, languor, lineage, meagre, 
mention, muse, ounce, outrageous, pennon, pleasant, rea- 
sonable, record, refrain, remember, renown, request, return, 


a Saxon force and to alliterative forms, as native as the| scutcheon, sure, table, travail, vain, vanguish, victory. 


oaks of Sherwood. The latter was to leave it the richer 


Different estimates give Chaucer’s writings from seven 


legacy of the octo-syllabic rhyming couplet, and a dic-|to eighteen per cent. of this class of words. 


tion full of the poetic bloom and fragrance of the vines 
of Provence. 

The new literature, also, was to follow a two-fold 
drift. 
the ruling classes, were to carry the main growth, and 


On the one side, the taste, culture, and power of| cer himself. 


Sir Fohn Mandevitle {1300~1372], — the “ Father of 
English Prose,” as he has been styled,—was hardly less 
influential in moulding the Zar/y Znglish than Chau- 
His version of his book of travels, written 
about A.D. 1356, and the first English work in prose, 


that chiefly through the master influence of poetry, in|had a wide circulation, and was, both from its subject- 


the direction of the Norman and the Latin, —a move-| matter and its style, specially effective. 


It was matked 


ment most opportune for the classic fullness and splen-| by a thoroughly plain, straight-forward, idiomatic Eng- 


dor of the future tongue. 


preserve the great Saxon substratum from destruction, | Saxon side. 
the period was to witness a striking counter movement, | words than any other writer of his times. 


On the other hand, as if to/lish, leaning, however, to the Norman, rathef than the 


Mandeville uses more Latin and French 
His Pro- 


— especially in the prose literature, — in the interest of logue shows over ten pet cent. from these sources. Be- 
the speech of the masses, —than which nothing could|sides popularizing many foreign words already some- 
be more vital both to the literature and the religion of| what in use, it is estimated that he added over a thou- 


England. 


sand that were entirely new. 


These, like Chaucer’s ad- 


Minor writers and their influence. To the writers of| ditions, were so well chosen and used that but few have 


the period, the language owes its chief development as/ been lost. 


Out of a list of 174 which have been exam- 


the Zarly English. Of those of less note and influ-|jned, all but six or seven are now in use. 


ence, the first was Laurence Minot, called by Campbell 
the “Tyrtarus of English poetry.” 


Some notion of the nature and value of these addi- 


In his poems|tions may be gathered from the following brief list : 


[1350], which were marked by spirited composition, lyt-| assembly, because, certain, comprehend, conquer, environ, 
ical form, and variety of versification, we find the first | excellent, frailty, glorious, influence, moisture, nation, peo- 
advance, in the blending of Saxon alliteration with Nor- ple, philosopher, plainly, proclaim, promise, pronounce, 


man rhythm and rhyme. 


provide, publish, reconcile, redress, subject, temporal, trans- 


Sohn Gower [1325~1408], styled by both Occlive and | /ate, transpose, visit. ‘These have so familiar a look, 
Chaucer the “ Moral Gower,” in his Con/essio Amantis,|that we can hardly think of English as having ever 
aside from the influence exerted on his friend, if not| wanted them. 


pupil, Chaucer, not only strengthened the incoming of 


The master-spirit of Zarly English prose was, how 


the Norman octo-syllabic rhyming couplet, and enlarged/ever, the famous Fohn Wickliffe [1324-1384]. As a 
the vocabulary of Romanic words, but developed a/moulder of the language, he stands side by side with 


unique and striking moral and metaphysical senten-| Chaucer. 


Bringing the whole force of his talents, cul- 


tiousness in English poetry. Gower presents us with/ture, position, and religious faith, to bear upon an Eng- 
such words as avance, ambuland, dance, debonnaire, de \lish version of the Holy Scriptures, he produced a work 
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better fitted to prove a power over English thought and 
English speech than all others beside. It became at 
once a religious vade mecum, and the people’s stand- 
ard of pure, idiomatic English. Our own Revised Ver- 
sion owes the greater part of its English simplicity and 
vigor, to this early model. 

The whole genius of Wick/iffe was, like that of Lang- 
lande, reactionary and Saxon. He necessarily used 
some Latin and French terms, — sometimes curiously 
enough,—as “ He dwellide in a spe/unc” (Lat. spelunca], 
and “ Your answeris ben shewid to vefugne the treuthe” 
[Lat. repugnare] ; but the great body of his words is 
Saxon. Aside from the conservative influence thus 
exerted in behalf of the Saxon, he introduced various 
forms and endings which are still retained ; as, for ex- 
ample, émg in the present participle, instead of the old 
Saxon ande, as riding for ridande ; and esse instead of 
the Saxon ster as a feminine termination, as danceresse 
for dancester. Over all other benefits derived from 
Wickliff’s efforts, there shines, serene and chief, his 
unrivaled elevation and advancement of the language 
as a means of expressing moral and religious truth. 


What other influential causes, Among other causes 
acting potentially upon the Zar/y English, the estab- 
lishment of the printing-press in England, by William 
Caxton [1410-1492] stood foremost. The issue from 
that press, March 31, 1474, of the “Game and Playe of 
Chesse,” the first book ever printed on English soil, was 
the dawn of a new era. Caxton’s own literary activity, 
the number of works,—no less than 64 of his own print- 
ing,—issuing from his press ; the wider and more pop- 
ular impulse given to English reading, and the influ- 
ence of the press to modify and fix the orthographical 
forms of the language ; all these were important factors 
in the growth of the language. 

Aside from this, the wars waged upon French soil 
for the crown of France, and the study, under French 
scholars and ecclesiastics, of geography, physics, medi- 
cine, and law, to say nothing of alchemy and astrology, 
were constantly adding new terms from Norman and 
Latin sources. The immigration of the Flemings, who 
became the architects, brass-founders, glass-workers, 
and clothiers of England, had its influence to enlarge the 
vocabulary in that direction. Finally, the revival of 
commerce, and the extension of English trade to the 
Mediterranean, not only pointed the way to a world- 
wide accession of new terms, but made a beginning of 
its own. 


METHODS OF READING.— NO. ZV. 


Pupils should, if possible, read in a standing posi- 
tion, and slightly drop the chin so as to give as free 
play as possible to the vocal organs. 

In rural districts, children often read in the lowest 
key, and the teacher sometimes fails in changing it. 
One of the best methods for remedying this, will be to 
count, yourself, very slowly, and in the lowest possible 
key, from one to ten, or twenty, and let the class repeat 
it in the same key in concert. Then tell them that this 
is the solemn key, and that you see nothing very solemn 
about counting apples, or anything else. Now count in 
a prompt, staccato manner as ‘high as ten in the middle 
key. Call this the cheerfu/ key, and make them count 
ten in this key, and they will at once see the difference. 
If you have a very timid child, let him count in concert 
with one of the other pupils, and you will very soon 
overcome the difficulty. Now read a sentence in the 
middle key, and let the class imitate you. It is well to 
make the class count in both keys at the commence- 
ment of each lesson, until the difficulty is overcome. 
I remember, on a certain occasion, visiting a school 
where all the recitations were conducted as if they were 
under the seats or beneath the floor. I learned that they 
had contracted this habit in the Sunday school, where 
they were required to speak in a low tone, so as not to 
interfere with other classes. 

Let the pupils pronounce single words with different 


inflections, as call’, call’. What’s the matter’? What’s 
the matter’? Such exercises give a greater degree of 
flexibility to the voice ; and if the class can face the 
school while reading, it will inspire more confidence in 
themselves. 

With these preliminary remarks, I will give, in as 
brief a manner as possible, some of the many methods 
practised by teachers. The teacher can use his 
own judgment, and mus¢ use a good deal of tact and 
enthusiasm in order to succeed with any method. 


1. Read a paragraph to the class; then call on one 
of the best scholars to read it, and so go through the 
class. Make them feel that they are imitating you, 
and they will at once catch the inspiration. 

2. Let an advanced class commit to memory a few 
lines of poetry, and copy it from memory on the black- 
board, and punctuate it correctly. 

3. Let each scholar in the class have a little blank 
book, in which he shall write one rule each day which 
has been dictated by the teacher, and then commit it to 
memory. This rule should form the subject for drill 
during the next lesson. 

4. Give out a select piece for drill for examination 
day. Possibly some committees may demur at this, 
but I believe that pupils should be able to show on that 
day what they Aave done, what they 4now, and what 
they can d, in the best possible manner. 

5. As an incidental exercise, let each scholar select 
a piece to be carefully prepared beforehand. One 
reads on Monday, another Tuesday, and so on through 
the class. This will do well in small schools. 


6. Have some favorite piece, and drill on one par- 

agraph only each day. 
7. Let the class choose sides, and correct each other. 
8. Give out a single paragraph for a lesson, with the 
idea that it must be read ferfectly. Some of the best 
work I have ever witnessed in the schoolroom was 
where teachers had set before the pupils the standard 
of perfection in reading. 

9. Make pupils tell what they know about the lesson, 
with their books closed. Do not be too exacting in 
this respect. 

10. In order to save time, make the pupils come out 
to recite with the forefinger between the leaves where 
the lesson is assigned, and in this manner with the 
books closed. At the given signal, they will open their 
books at once at the right place. 

11. In advanced classes let one read, and whoever 
corrects a mistake shall read it as corrected, to be fol- 
lowed by the one who had failed. 

12. Drill the class till they are familiar with one par- 
agraph ; then let them read it in concert, then by twos, 
then singly. Finally, let them commit it to memory 
and declaim it. 

13. Sometimes you may assign a lesson so short that 
the whole class may read it over three or four times at 
one exercise. 

14. Give a historical piece to an advanced class, and 
let them search out classical and historical allusions, 
and definitions of the most important words. 

15. Let the class read a paragraph, and find out the 
definition of each word. ‘Tell them that each word has 
a thought in it, and they must be able to tell what that 
thought is. 

16. Give two or more paragraphs of a story to be 
read, and then call on some one to rise and tell all he 
can remember about it, in his own language, to be sup- 
plemented by others of the class. 

17. Give out ten words to.the whole school, or to an 
advanced class, which are liable to be mispronounced, 
and let them correct them. Write them on the board 
as fast as they pronounce them correctly. I will give 
one lesson: Address, Matthew, bouquet, italics, extant, 
finance, aspirant, chasten, subsidence, zodlogy. Let 
them reproduce these the following day. ENTITY. 


— History is the essence of innumerable biographies. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


ISOMORPHISM. 

Bodies which have a different chemical composition, 
but possess the same crystalline form, are called iso- 
morphous. Thus, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of nickel, 
sulphate of iron, and sulphate of magnesia crystallize 
alike. Usually isomorphous substances have an anal- 
ogous composition, as is seen in the above examples ; 
the only difference being in the dasic radicle, while the 
acid group and water of crystallization remain un- 
changed. The zinc, of sulphate of zinc, can be re- 
placed by nickel, iron, or magnesia, and not affect its 
crystalline form ; hence they are isomorphous. 

In the case of mono-potassic phosphate and arseniate, 
the analogy is the reverse of the above,—the base re- 
mains the same, while the acid radicle differs. In this 
case the phosphorous and arsenic can interchange, and 
not disturb the crystalline form, It is not to be im- 
plied that bodies of similar structure are necessarily 
isomorphous ; neither is the possession of the same 
number of atoms essential to isomorphism, for one 
atom of one element may be isomorphous with two of 


another. 
NOTES. 


—A large deposit of nickel ore has recently been 
discovered’ in Spain. A remarkable circumstance re- 
garding this ore is, that not a trace of cobalt has been 
detected in it. 

— Dr. George A. Koenig, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has obtained from a mineral resembling schor- 
lamite, 2 white oxide, in the place of titanic acid, which 
differs markedly from the latter, and is regarded by him 
as indicating the existence of a new element. 

— The following is a list of the new planets discov- 
ered in 1876, taken from Zhe Atheneum : 


No. Name. Discoverer. Date of Discovery. 
158 Koronis, Knorre, an. 4th, 187 
159 Emilia, Paul Henry, an. 26th, “ 
1 Una, Peters, Feb, 20th, “ 
161 Athor, Watson, April 16th, “ 
162 Prosper Henry, April 21st, “ 
163 Erigone, Perrotin, April 26th, “ 
164 Eva, Paul Henry, July 12th, “ 
16 Loreley, Peters, Aug. toth, “ 
I Rhodope, Peters, Aug. 17th, “ 
16 Urda, Peters, Aug. 28th, “ 
1 Sibylia, Watson, Sept. 27th, “ 
169 Zelia, Prosper Henry, Sept, 28th, “ 


— According to M. Boutin, the reason why certain 
of the American vine-stocks resist the attacks of the 
Phylionera Vestatrin, while others do not, is that the 
former contain a certain resinoid principle in larger 
proportion than the latter. 

— Instruments made from obsidian, or volcanic 

glass, similar to those used by the ancient Mexicans, 
have been found in the Tokaj-Hegyalja mountains in 
Hungary, Isle of Bodrog, Central Italy, and the Lipari 
Isles. 
— The commonly accepted statement that the Amer- 
ican buffalo formerly ranged as far east as the Atlantic 
sea-board, is shown not to be true by Mr. J. A. Allen, 
in his paper on the American bisons. Its range pre- 
vious to the present century reached from the Great 
Slave Lake in the north, to the Mexican States Coha- 
huila and Tamaulipas in the south, and from Oregon 
in the west to Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas in the east. ‘ 

— Prof. Luigi Malveggi has discovered a process of 
restoring fresco-work. He has treated works very suc- 
cessfully in Vencelli, Mantua, and Milan, but his great- 
est achievement was at Monza, at the famous chapel of 
Terdolinda, in Monza cathedral, where he has success- 
fully restored two of the most blackened compartments. 

— Mr, Andrew Murray recently read a paper before 
the scientific committee of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, opposing the theory of a descending current of 
sap at any time or under any circumstances, in plants. 
His view is that the ascending sap deposits the wood 
as it rises, and the surplus water returns to the atmos- 
phere through the leaves, 


— The wings of several fossil insects have been dis- 
covered in the rhaetic beds of the Krilah, near Hilde- 
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sheim. Prof. Roemer refers them to three new species 
of Caleoptera; one named LZ/teropsis infraliassica, an- 
other, Helopides hildesiensis, the third not named. 
These are the first remains of insects referable to this 
geological period, found in Germany. 

— It is believed that an Italian expedition will soon 
endeavor to penetrate Central Africa. 

— An immense bed of coral has been discovered be- 
tween Fayal and Gibraltar. The bank is certified to be 
rich in the most delicate pink shade, called court coral. 

— It was noticeable in the Arctic expedition, that the 
total abstainers were much less liable to scurvy, and 
were capable of doing more work under exposure to 
cold, than those who consumed spirits. 

— In Germany, fish-bones are collected and con- 
verted into fertilizers. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


QUESTIONS ON TAXES, NOT FOUND IN 
ARITHMETICS. 


Who impose taxes? When? Upon what are taxes 
laid? What property is exempt from taxation ? 

What is a resident tax? Non-resident? Why should 
male citizens be required to pay poll taxes if not allowed 
to vote? i 

Who assesses taxes? When? Who collects them? 
To what officer are they paid? | 

Upon whose order is the money expended? For 
what is it expended? What sums were expended in 
your town last year for each of these objects? What 
sum was raised on the property of your town? What 
on the polls? Number of ratable polls? Number 
of voters? Rate of taxation? Rate of poll tax? 

Who made out the taxes? Who collected them? 
Who was treasurer? Who selectmen? What was the 

cost of collection? How is the matter of collection 
settled? What was the valuation of your town last 
year? Make out your father’s tax. Write a tax bill. 

What is a highway tax? Income tax? Parish tax? 
State tax? County tax? What if a person refuses to 
pay his tax? Do you know of an instance of the kind? 

These are a few of the questions that suggested 
themselves while we were upon taxes. They are put 
down here without regard to order. A teacher might 
find it profitable to ask similar questions in regard to 
State and county taxes. References to town reports 
and valuation lists will aid in the answer of many of 


the above questions, X. 
—— — 


“ GRAMMATICAL ERROR.” 


The criticism of this expression (Yourna/, No. 110, 
p. 113) shows ignorance of authorized usage. An opin- 
ion or an expression at variance with some grammatical 
principle, is @ grammatical error. An opinion or an act 
contrary to some physiological law, is a physiological er- 
ror ; an opinion, or a course of conduct, opposed to some 
truth of religion, is @ religious error; a mistake in a 
mathematical calculation, is an error mathematically, or 
@ mathematical error; to pronounce a sentence not sus- 
tained by law and evideuce, is a judicial error; to call 
“science a collection of general principles from which 
we deduce facts and truths,” is a psychological error, 
as this is reversing the order of the processes of 


thought. I. D. 


THE NEBRASKA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
A CORRECTION, 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 
_ On page 83 of your journal I find the following cu- 
rious note : 
ae resolution was introduced into the Nebraska leg- 
islature to discontinue the State University. It costs 

‘1,500 per annum, and pays only $1,300.” 

This is absurd. The inquiry was about the farm be- 
longing to the agricultural college, which is a depart- 
ment of the State University. The member who oi- 
fered it supposed that the $11,500 was paid for current 


expenses, but investigation showed that it included 
stock and tools purchased, and improvements made on 
the farm for two years. Investigation also showed the 
college farm to be one of the best, and best-managed, 
in the country, and nearly, if not quite, self-sustaining. 
The whole expenditure for the university in all its de- 
partments is about $20,000 per annum.. Instead of 
closing the university, the legislature voted to increase 
its revenues just one-half, giving it for current ex- 
penses about $30,000 per annum. That is the truth 
about its cost: what it pays in cash, I am unable to 
state ; but that it pays a handsome return to the State 
in some or many ways, no one is better assured than 
yours truly, S. R, THompPson, 
ANSWERS TO TITLES OF POPULAR NOV- 
ELS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED, 
(See Journat, Feb. 15.) 


1. Middlemarch. 16, Aspen Court. 
2. Foul Play. 17. Katerfelto. 

3. Pendennis. 18. Leah. 

4. Half Sir. 19. Joan. 

5. David Copperfield. 20, Madcap Violet. 
6. Felix Holt. 21. Roland Rashel. 
7. Ivanhoe. 22. Strathmore. 

8. Adam Bede. 23. Cecil Dreme. 

9. Pioneers. 24. Chance Acquaintance. 
10, Guy Livingstone. 25. Godolphin. 

11. Henry Dunbar. 26, ‘Trumps. 

12. Miss Carew. 27. Gabriel Conroy. 
13. Armdale. 28. Belinda. 


14. Peregrine Pickle. 29. Robinson Crusoe. 
15. Frank Mildmay. 
There was a misprint in the 17th of these questions. 
“Dice” should have been “ dire.” | 
> 
THE CLERK’S INCOME. 
In a former number of THE JourRNAL is a problem 


which reads : 

“ A clerk spends 20 per cent. of 66% per cent. more 
than one-half of his income : required his income if he 
saves $5.33.” 

There has been some dispute over the answer and 
analysis of the question, as the language is somewhat 
ambiguous. ‘The following are the different forms by 
which it has been worked : 

1. If he spends 20 per ct. of 663 per ct. more than 4 
of his income, he spends } -+- 20 perct. of 663 per ct. ; 20 
per cent, = }, 663 = %, fof yy, and} + 
= what he spends, then the difference between $8, or 
the whole of his income, and 4§ = 44 =5.33 ; then 5 
= zy of 5.33 = 4877, and = 487 X 30 = $14.53 

2. He spends 20 per cent. of 6674 per ct. of }¢ more 
than one-half, 20 per ct. of 66% per ct. = } of 4= ,3,; 
what he spent, then 5.33 = the difference between 3 
and 3% = 48, then yi = ys of 5.33 = 41, §§ = 41 X 
30 = $12.30. 

Which, if either, of the above is correct ? 

Richmond, Mo, Feb. 15, 1877. J. W. Lone. 

ADDISON’S STUDIES. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Mr. Blaisdell has an interesting article in THE Jour- 
NAL this week, on the study of Addison, and among the 
questions at the close is this one: “ What do we know 
about his private and literary life?” Another ques- 
tion of great practical importance, and closely related 
to the foregoing, would be, “ What do we know about 
his studies ?” Addison attained his highly finished 
and elegant style of writing by a course of study and 
discipline which many at the present day are prone to 
decry. Addison was a profound student of the classic 
authors in their original language. This is manifest on 
every page of his writings. There are six hundred and 
thirty-five essays in the Spectator, and all of these have 
Latin mottoes at the head, excepting about a dozen, 
which have Greek mottoes. ‘Two hundred and twenty- 
five of these mottoes are from Horace alone. Besides 
these, there are innumerable quotations from these au- 


thors, and allusions to them in the essays themselves. 
The study of Addison, then, ought to lead to a higher 
appreciation of classical study. Something may be 
gained by reading Addison, even by one who cares but 
little about the sources from which Addison obtained 
his store of classical knowledge, but far more profit will 
accrue to him who goes back to the original authors 
from whom Addison drew his information, and pa- 
tiently masters them. His interest in Addison will not 
abate by this process, but be daily quickened and in- 
tensified. R. L. Perkins. 


Boston, March 15, 1877. 
—— 


MATHEMATICAL, 


On page 77 of THE JourNat for Feb. 15, “R. F.” 
gives a list of the years having five Sundays in Feb- 
ruary, as he supposes. I think the years 1624, 1652, 
1680, 1708, 1736, did mof¢ have five Sundays in Feb- 
ruary ; and this I shall show by determining the years 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which had 
five Sundays in February. 

The last year in the nineteenth century fulfilling the 
conditions was 1852. The Dominical Letter was D. 
All the required years are leap years, and they must 
have D for their letter until the close of February 29. 
Now, the years whose Dominical Letter was D are, tak- 
ing the first in the seventeenth century, 1604, 1632, 
1660, 1688, 1728, 1756, 1784. And although I have 
not obtained the letters for 1512, 1540, 1568, and 1596, 
I believe they do not fulfill the conditions. . 

We think R. F. can obtain the desired explanation 
by an investigation of the Dominical Letter ; and I sug- 
gest a reference to that subject in Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia. Should not 2700 be 2100? 


II. Let (v—1), x, and (x-+-1) be the sides. Then 
the area =~ 4/3(,2—4), which must be integral. Any 


value of x which makes 3 («?—4) = |_|, will fulfill the 
conditions. 

Put 
— 2) (« —2)}*. Performing the operations in- 
dicated, and making all reductions, we find « in terms 
of m,,andconstants. Excluding all values and 
which make «x fractional, we find «= 4, 14, 52, 194, 
724, etc., where the lawis: Any term ” = four times 
term (n—1) minus term (”—2). Wo. Hoover, 

THE ENG. GRAMMAR OF THE FUTURE. 


Who could more properly initiate the needed reform 
in American-English grammar than the renowned San- 
skrit scholar of Yale, W. D. Whitney? Weare glad to 
see how the matter has been simplified in his Zssentia/s 
of English Grammar. The blot on American scholar- 
ship, recently regretted by Mr. Epes Sargent, is in a fair 
way to be erased. We are pleased to see that Profes- 
sor Whitney admits dut three modes, So our old friend, 
the otential, has gone by the board. We believe 
thousands of teachers, and especially of learners, will 
thank the author for this neat little book. ‘iu 

—o— 

— Will some of your readers, through your valuable 
paper, dispose of the italicised words in the following 
sentences : 1. Should you like 40 take a ride? 2. They 
have left unstained what they there found, Freedom to 
worship God. A SUBSCRIBER. 
— Do you think children ought to be taught numer- 
ation thoroughly before learning to add and subtract? 
or when do you think it should be taught, and when 

M. F. 


dropped ? 


MARCH. 


Month which the warsiog ancients strangely styled 
The month of war—as if in their fierce ways 

Were any month of peace l—in thy — days 

I find no war in nature, though the wil 

Winds clash and clang, and broken boughs are piled 
At feet of writhing trees. The violets raise 

Their heads without affright or look of amaze, 

And sleep through all the din, as sleeps the child. 

Sweet expectations in each liv ing. 

Like pregnant mother, the sweet earth doth yearn; 


In secret joy makes ready for the spri 
And hidden, sacred, in her breast doth bear] 
Annunciation lilies for the year. 
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; The Week. 


— Frederick Douglass has been confirmed as U. S. 
Marshal of the District of Columbia. 

— The Turkish Parliament was opened by the Sultan 
in person. 

— The state of affairs in the East is still unsettled. 
England has demanded a modification of the Russian 
protocol of the Great Powers. 

— Hon. Emery Washburn, ex-Governor, and for ten 
years a member of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, died on Sunday last. 

— Rumors of a misunderstanding between Germany 
and France are contradicted by Prince Hohenlohe, the 
German Ambassador. ; 

— The Compulsory School Bill has passed both 
branches of the Ohio Legislature. 

-—— Immense audiences continue to attend the Moody 
and Sankey meetings at the Tabernacle, and the Mon- 
day noon lectures of Rev. Joseph Cook at Tremont 
Temple. 

~— Prof. Frances Bowen presents a report against the 
adoption of silver as a standard, and favors a gold 
standard. 

~~ Civil Service Reform is taking definite shape, and 
is likely to become a practical fact under the adminis- 
tration of President Hayes. 

— Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, was present in 
Pompeii, and witnessed a remarkable excavation in 
February. 

— The U. S. Senate has adjourned its extra session. 

— Gold is quoted at 1044. 


Tue CLassicaL AND Hich ScHoot Teacuers’ Asso- 
CIATION will hold its annual meeting in the English High 
School Hall on Bedford street, Boston, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 6th and 7th. The exercises are expected 
to be of unusual interest, as papers will be presented 
from some of our most gifted educators upon topics of 
great importance. The programme will appear in our 
next issue. 


In the death of Hon. Emory Washburn, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the cause of popular education has lost 
one of its warmest friends, His devotion to the nor- 
mal schools of the State began with their first estab- 
lishment, by the Board of Education, of which he has 


to the present time. Born in Leominster, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1800, he fitted for college at the academy 
of his native town, spent two years at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and was graduated at Williams College in 1817. 
Four years later he was admitted to the Bar at Lenox, 
and practised his profession in Leicester, serving in the 
State Legislature meantime two terms, 1826-7, to which, 
after a lapse of half a century, he was again returned 
at the last election. In 1828 he removed to Worcester, 
Mass., and was one of the foremost active citizens. In 
1841-2, he was a member of the State Senate; in 
1844, he was appointed Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas ; resigned in 1847. He was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1853. In 1856 he accepted the Bus- 
sey Professorship of Law in Harvard University, and 
held the chair for twenty years, resigning at the end of 
the last college year. In this position he proved to be 
an eminent teacher. He was the author of several 
local histories, and of several standard law works. ‘The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him in 1854 by 
both Harvard and Williams colleges. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical Society, of the 
Academy of Science and Arts, and many other learned 
bodies. He was an earnest student, always learning, 
and enthusiastic in promoting the cause of education. 
Eminently cheerful and social, he was the true and 
warm friend of young men who sought his. advice, as 
from a father. His whole life has been one of useful- 
ness, generous in his aid of all good causes. In his 
death, the State has lost one of its most eminent citizens. 


One of the short-comings of the forty-fourth Con- 


gress, was its failure to recognize the French Exposi- 


tion of 1878, or to appoint a National Commission to 
represent our country in its art, science, and industries, 
at Paris. That it will be done by the next Congress, 
and at an early day in its sessions, will, undoubtedly, 
be true; but in the meantime six months will elapse, 
and preciots time will be wasted which should be spent 
in preparation.. As it is, the educators of the country 
have taken the initiative, and an able provisional com- 
mittee has been appointed to recommend plans, to ar- 
range the outlines of an exhibit, and to report to the 
National Association in August. Messrs. Wickersham 
of Pennsylvania, Rickoff of Ohio, and Northrop of 
Connecticut, compose this committee ; and from the 
well-known liberal views of these gentlemen, and their 
energetic spirit, we may expect such preparatory work 
to be done as will enable the school-men of the country 
to enter upon a vigorous prosecution of the work in the 
autumn and winter. France made an honorable exhi- 
bition of her educational institutions and work at Phil- 
adelphia, and the educators of America will not only 
reciprocate in kind, but will also visit Paris in large 
numbers during the summer vacation, provided favor- 
able terms can be secured for the expenses of the pas- 
sage and stay in France for three or four weeks. 


The Want, and the Difficulty. 


A worthy contemporary suggests the existence of a 
true talent for teaching somewhere among the people, 
and urges the need of more of it in our schools. We 
do not doubt it in the least. A quick, ingenious, en- 
terprising mind like ours, cannot everywhere be dolt on 
teaching. Schools like ours, designed to educate the 
masses, ought to be able to do the most apt and thor- 
ough work. Such work cannot be done by the imma- 
ture, the untrained, the inexperienced, the uninterested, 
the incapable. True teaching requires both native art 
qualities and enlightened preparation, under the guid- 
ance of fine learning and experience. And such qual- 
ities and preparation are neither to be found at every 
cross-roads nor are they to be got for the price of a red 
herring. They must be intelligently sought for, and be 
generously paid for ; and when secured, must be appre- 
ciated and sustained. 


been a member for ten years, and has been continued 


All this is perfectly plain. It is just as plain, also, 


that its application to our schools rests with the people 
who support and manage the schools. The people 
who provide the pupils, and pay the school-tax, and 
the authorities who secure the teachers and oversee the 
schools, are the only power that can reach the case. 
Keen and indefatigable as they are everywhere else in 
making things pay, they are, of course, not going to be 
longer content with wasting their money and their chil- 
dren’s time on sham schools, — schools which are ill- 
taught and worse governed ; which are forever begin- 
ning, but never perfecting anything ; which are fussily, 
from time to time, “going through with the motions,” 
but are never giving the pupil a clear mastery of the 
practical knowledge he most needs. They are, of 
course, going with characteristic American shrewdness 
and energy, to correct this most stupid and wasteful 
mismanagement of their schools. ‘They are going to 
work on “business principles.” The rural paterfa- 
miliases, who do not want any fooling about their farm 
and dairy work, mean to have a school that amounts to 
something. And they are going to have trustees and 
school commissioners who know something more than 
enough to run a potato-patch or blacksmith-shop. The 
trustee, too, is not going to tie himself down to the 
simple function of getting uncle Josiah’s youngest 
daughter for the school-ma’am because she wants it, 
and will teach for two dollars a week, and board at 
home till the public money runs out. He is going to 
start straight for Westfield or Framingham, and means 
to make those normal school folks understand that he 
wants a real teacher, and is going to pay for one. The 
district is small, but they have as good right to the best 
as anybody else: they know what a good school is, and 
they are going to have it, or they will take his head off 
as surely as his name is Peter Smith. 

The prospect is beautiful. “Everything is lovely, 
and the goose honcks high.” Can any one fail to see 
it. Alas! we confess we do fail to see any fair pros- 
pect for commanding the better genius for the work of 
teaching, or ensuring the presence of only competent 
teachers in our schools. And the difficulty is, that the 
schools are so completely under the control of the peo- 
ple themselves. It is a delicate matter to discuss with 
any plainness ; but we have, for a century, been edu- 
cating the masses to have full faith in their own com- 
petency to manage the higher affairs of the State for 
themselves ; and they are not now going to tolerate 
any contrary notion. We may be fully assured that the 
knowledge, the capacity, and the living interest, abso- 
lutely necessary to the institution and management of 
a truly effective school system, are lodged with the cul- 
tivated minority alone ; and the whole drift of public 
affairs may be full of suggestions as to the weakness 
and unwisdom of our pure popular-sovereignty-ism ; 
but what will our uplifted voice avail? Until the peo- 
ple learn, — will they accept it at our teaching ? — that 
the narrow notions, the rude information, and the 
pinching penuriousness, which suffice to force a living 
from a stony hillside farm, are utterly alien and inad- 
equate to the wants of a bright, earnest, intelligent, and 
effective school, we may as well consign our hopes to 
the “tomb of all the Capulets,” and wait in faith and 
patience some future dawn, which is to break through 
the thunder and gloom of nation revolution, and secure 
the lodgment of the sovereign power in the hands of 
the fewest and the fittest. * 


In order to accommodate a few of our subscribers, 
we have decided to make the following proposition : 
Those who find it inconvenient to pay their yearly sub- 
scription in one payment of three dollars in advance, 
will be allowed to pay in three installments of one 
dollar each, the first to be paid on or before Jan. 1, the 
second on or before May 1, and the third on or before 
Sept. 1 of each year. Those who adopt this plan will 
not be entitled to the premium portrait. All those who 
prepay their annual subscription on or before the ex- 
piration of the year for which they subscribed, will re- 


ceive either of the portraits of Mann, Willard, or Agassiz. 
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Economy in Schools.—No. II. 


In a former article, we endeavored to indicate some 

. of the false and mischievous issues now made in the 

controversy over a proposed wholesale reduction in the 

public expenditure for common schools. But, apart 

from this, there is a legitimate basis for the demand 

for economy in this direction. A few of these grounds 
will now be stated: 

1. The greatest waste in educational finance is still 
the employment of incompetent teachers for American 
children, at any price. This is, indeed, the chief danger 
of the senseless demand for a general reduction in sal- 
aries. In proportion as this demand is complied with, 
the general standard of teaching ability will fall, the 
best work of the last twenty years be undone, and the 
hope of bringing work in the schoolroom up to a true 
professional standard be indefinitely postponed. On 
the other hand, we are convinced that no general in- 
crease in salaries should be made without a sharp de- 
mand for superior qualifications in the teachers. In- 
deed, we believe that many of our graded schools would 
be positively improved by the introduction of some- 
thing like the English system of pupil teachers. A 
school of five hundred children would be far better 
taught if placed under the sole responsibility of a first- 
rate principal, with power to utilize such teaching fac- 
ulty as might be found in his upper classes, than as now 
in too many cases. Nothing is so destructive to good 
methods and management as a team of half-broken 
colts in the shape of a corps of ignorant, willful, and 
conceited subordinate teachers, who expend half their 
energy in baffling their principal and dodging their su- 
perintendent, Our policy should now aim at weeding 
the schools of this class of incorrigibles and incompe- 
tents; if need be, largely increasing the powers and 
salaries of the best teachers, and trusting to improved 
methods in the hands of skilled workmen. The best 
economy in every town is a thorough training-school 
that, every year, reinforces the teaching power of the 
schools by a few hopeful beginners in the work. If 
our smaller cities, instead of reducing the salary of the 
superintendent, and placing in that office a cheap and 
useless personage, would double their appropriation, 
obtain a thorough schoolmaster, and dispense with two 
or three self-sufficient or superannuated principals, the 
schools would be wonderfully toned up. Zhe central 
economy, Just now, is to pay money only on condition of 
Jirst-rate work. 

2. A second opportunity for the pruning-knife is in 
the building and furnishing of school-houseg, the pur- 
chase of school supplies, and the general adaptation of 
such buildings to the proper education of the children. 
Nobody can estimate truly the fearful loss of human 
power, health, and life entailed upon our people by the 
short-sighted stinginess, or fantastical ambition, of our 
city councils who have this branch of school economics 
a charge. Now the newly-elected “fathers” of the 
city are shriveled up by a cold blast of retrenchment, 
and refuse to build even a primary school-house ; leav- 
ing several hundred young children, at their most sus- 
ceptible age, to shiver or swelter in houses unfit for the 
habitation of the “live stock” on awell-keptfarm. The 
average city father, with economic proclivities, has not 
reached the point of computing the actual money waste 
to his city by a generation of such physical abuse of 
the children, Now comes in a “ generous” city gov- 
‘rnment, bristling with jobs, and gives the town a ridic- 
ulous architectural whim for a high or grammar school- 
house, in which more money is wasted upon unsuitable 
ornamentation than would suffice to build the needed 
primary school building. As a rule, our school-houses 
are built, furnished, and handled by city councils, ma- 
nipulated by outside, interested parties, often against 
the Protest of school committees. A great point would 
be gained if our normal schools would instruct their 
graduates in the manufacture of cheap apparatus for 
nate especially in science and object-teaching. 

any a high school is deprived of illustration, on the 
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ground of deficiency in apparatus, which any clever 
young person shouldbe able to supply at small cost. 
And, in this connection, it may be said that our schools 
have spent too much money for special teachers. We 
should work toward the idea that all subjects should 
be taught, in primary and grammar schools, by the reg- 
ular corps of teachers ; of course, taking advantage of 
the varicus gifts that will appear in any considerable 
body of competent instructors. 

3. The greatest stroke of economy would be, placing 
the entire supervision of public education in one board or 
commission, directly responsidle to the teacher, limited only 
by some general statute fixing the maximum rate of the 
school tax. Now money is wasted, and the schools are 
injured by the petty warfare between the school com- 
mittee and the city council. Especially is the well- 
proportioned expenditure of school money an impossi- 
bility under such circumstances. The State of Ohio,— 
in administrative wisdom now the leading American 
State, — led off in this reform five years ago. If the 
middle and New England States would follow, there 
would be a mighty step forward in the wise and vigor- 
ous administration of schools, and the economical 
handling of the public money. Public whims are the 
most expensive luxuries. The time-honored whim of 
New England is a chronic dread of concentrated power. 
We choose a school committee to superintend the edu- 
cation of the children in a New England city, for a long 
term of service. Every new year this committee is 
brought under the screws of a mayor and city council, 
chosen for one year, often profoundly ignorant of school 
administration, but burning with a laudable desire to 
do something notable in city affairs. Half the time of 
our most valuable school committee-men is spent in 
fighting the crude and impracticable schemes of politi- 
cians in the city council, to save money at the expense 
of the children. In the end, we could obtain better 
schools at smaller cost than to-day, if the whole func- 
tion of administering the public education were lodged 
in a small commission of such men as every New Eng- 
land city and large village could be trusted to appoint. 

A. D. Mayo. 


(Continued from page 142.) 
MINNESOTA. 

The last Legislature is regarded as one of the best legislative 
bodies that has ever met in the State. The following is a partial 
result of its educational labors: County superintendents are here- 
after to be elected by a vote of the people. The text-book bill has 
become a law. The school-tax bill, which passed both branches 
of the Legislature, has been vetoed by the governor. The codi- 
fied school law, which embraces the original law with all the 
amendments thereto, some of which were added the past winter, 
passed the Legislature and the governor. 

By the new text-book law, pupils will receive their text-books 
at about one-half the price now paid. The books are to-be pur- 
chased directly from D. D. Merrill by the State, sent to the au- 
ditor of each county, by him distributed among the district clerks, 
from whom the pupils purchase them. Every district is required 
to use them, The contract continues for fifteen years, with the 
privilege of changing the books at the end of five. The books 
are to be approved by a committee consisting of Superintendent 
Burt, County Superintendent Benson, and Sanford Niles; to be 
furnished at a reduced price and distributed by the school officers. 
While no one doubts that it is desirable to secure cheap text- 
books, yet it is possible that a book which is not adapted to the 
wants of the schools will be thrust upon them. There will also 
be a practical difficulty found in setting in motion so much ma- 
chinery, without compensation for services. 

Rev. D. Burt has been re-appointed State superintendent of 
public instruction, a well-deserved compliment, for he has been 
faithful and efficient. 


MIGHIGAN. 

Cost oF EDUCATION IN 1874-5.—The following table, prepared 
by Supt. Jones, of Pontiac, shows the per capita cost of education 
in the cities and towns named, for the year 1874-5. The figures 
include all expenses connected with the schools, except interest on 
investment, by which is meant the value of the school property of 
the district. It will be seen that Flint shows a less average per 
capita for that year than any other of the places named : 


Adrian...+.++++++ 16 Grand Rapids.....$17 14 Manistee......... $17 80 
Ann eb $ 17 Grand 62 Marshall.......... 16 
Battle Creek..-..- 17.02 - Houghton...,...- 29 Muskegon...-...« 18 32 
Bay 16 os Howell........... 18 6r 17 02 
dwater...+.++ + 20 49 98 Pontiac......++.. 18 59 
East Saginaw...- 17 39 Kalamazoo....... 17 00 Saginaw City..... 23 13 
15 73 Lansing.......- 1§ 96 St. Johns........ + 15 


PHILADELPHIA, 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PER- 
MANENT EXHIBITION. 

We have been furnished with an advance proof of the official 
bulletin of the international exhibition company, and are thus en- 
abled to give our readers the following interesting facts : 

A special attraction of the exhibition will be the educational de- 
partment. Thirteen thousand square feet of floor space has 
been set apart for an educational display. This department will 
include the following important features: 1. Model schoolrooms, 
graded and ungraded. 2. School work from different countries, 
States, and cities. 3. School apparatus, classified according to 
the subjects they are intended ‘to illustrate. 4. School-books, 
charts, maps, etc., arranged according to subjects treated. ‘5s. 
Natural history collections, 6. Models, plans, and photographs 
of school buildings. 7. Work done by students in universities, 
colleges, scientific and technical schools, normal and commercial 
schools, and benevolent institutions. 8. School laws, reports, 
journals, blanks, and forms. 9. Periodical literature, including 
newspapers, magazines, etc. An attempt will be made to collect 
at least one specimen of every newspaper, journal, magazine, or 
other periodical issued in this country, These will be arranged 
according to the States in which they are published. 

SCHOOLROOMS, 

Rooms will be fitted and furnished to represent: 7. Rural 
Schools. — 1. An ungraded school with one room, 2. A graded 
school with two rooms. JZ. City Schools, —3. A kindergarten. 
4. A primary school. 5. An intermediate school. 6. A high 
school. The design is to make each room a model of its kind, 
which shall contain every appliance needed by the most skillful 
teacher, and no expense will be spared to obtain the most desira- 
ble apparatus that can be procured either in this country or 
abroad. Various systems of ventilation will be represented. 

SCHOOL WORK. 

Space contiguous to each of the schoolrooms will be fitted up 
for the display of pupils’ work. Each city that agrees to contrib- 
ute work will have allotted to it sufficient wall and floor space to 
admit of three cases, each ten feet high and two feet wide, and as 
deep as the material furnished requires. One of these cases will 
be for the reception of work from the primary rooms, one for 
that from intermediate rooms, and one for that from advanced 
grades. There will also be exhibited work from colleges, univer- 
sities, normal, commercial, and art schools, and benevolent insti- 
tutions, In the kindergarten school will be exhibited all the ma- 
terial used in a complete kindergarten course, and also the best 
specimens of work done, of all kinds, and by children of all ages. 

BOOKS, MAPS, AND CHARTS, 
will be classified and displayed in cases, and upon uprights and 
frames, according to the subject treated. For example, all the 
arithmetics published in this and other countries, so far as they 
can be secured, will be brought together in one case. So with 
geographies, etc. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 

The department is prepared to exhibit to the best advantage, 
models, designs, drawings, prints, and photographs of school- 
houses and of heating apparatus, and arrangements for lighting 
and ventilating, illustrating the best manner of applying each to 
the purpose for which it is designed. The models will comprise 
one, two, three, and four-room buildings, and such as are denom- 
inated grammar and high schools in large cities. 

. COLLECTIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY 
will be exhibited in this department, for the purpose of showing 
their importance as educational aids in all institutions of learning. 
They will be so arranged as to suggest what is needed in schools 
of different grades, It is hoped that this exhibition will have the 
effect of directing more attention to the study of natural history. 
To attain this end it is intended to make the department very 
complete, systematic, and attractive. Specimens will be exhibited 
fully illustrating the following branches: botany, zodlogy, ge- 
ology, and natural history of man, All who can contribute to the 
exhibit are earnestly invited to do so. 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS 
will entail no expense upon the exhibitors, All show-cases, plat- 
forms, counters, frames, etc., needed, will be provided by the com- 
mission. An intelligent person will be employed to take charge 
of the department, and will be in constant attendance to give all 
needed information to visitors. 
LECTURES, ETC. 
A room will be fitted up in which, from time to time, lectures 
will be given and discussions carried on upon topics connected 
with the schools. It is intended, if practicable, to have classes 
gathered in the class-rooms occasionally, and taught there. 
STATE AND FOREIGN EXHIBITS. 
It is hoped that many of the States and foreign countries that 
made such excellent exhibits of educational means and results at 
the Centennial Exhibition will make similar displays at this one. 
Your correspondent, for one, hopes that Massachusetts will give 
us entire the delightful and unrivaled display she made at the 
Centennial. It is universally conceded that the Massachusetts ex- 
hibit of the results of art-training in her schools was the finest 


52 | display of the kind in the whole exhibition. 


All matters pertaining to this department are in charge of the 
“Council’ of the Department of Education, International Exhi- 


bition, Philadelphia, Pa.” M, H. 
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“Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
sy Mus. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


LINCOLN ANNIVERSAR Y,— APRIL 14. 
(Declamation. ) 


BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Fellow Citisens -—The fourteenth day of April, 1865, 
of which this is the anniversary, is now and will ever 
remain a memorable day in the annals of this republic. 
It was on the evening of this day, while a fierce and 
sanguinary rebellion was in the last stages of its deso- 
lating power ; while its armies were broken and scat- 
tered before the invincible armies of Grant and Sher- 
man; while a great nation, torn and rent by war, was 
already beginning to raise to the skies loud anthems of 
joy at the dawn of peace, it was startled, amazed, and 
overwhelmed by the crowning crime of slavery,—the 
assassination of Abraham Lincola! It wasa newcrime, 
a pure act of malice. No purpose of the rebellion was 
to be served by it. It was the simple gratification of 
an infernal spirit of revenge. But it has done good, 
after all. It has filled the country with a deeper ab- 
horrence of slavery and a deeper love for the great 
Liberator. 

Had Abraham Lincoln died from any of the numer- 
ous ills to which flesh is heir ; had he reached that good 
old age of which his vigorous constitution and his 
temperate habits gave promise ; had he been permitted 
to see the end of his great work ; had the solemn cur- 
tain of death come down but gradually, we should have 
been smitten with a heavy grief, and treasured his 
name lovingly. But dying as he did, by the red hand 
of violence, killed, assassinated, taken off without 
warning,—not because of personal hate,—for no man 
who knew Abraham Lincoln could hate him,—but be- 
cause of his fidelity to Union and Liberty, — he is 
doubly dear to us, and his memory will be precious for- 
ever. rom the oration delivered at the unveiling of the 
Freedmen's Monument in memory of Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, April 14, 1876. 


COLLOQUY ON THE LIFE OF LINCOLN. 


First Scholar.—Abraham Lincoln was born in Hardin 
county, Kentucky, Feb. 12, 1809. 

Second S.—Then Lincoln was born just seventy-seven 
years after Washington : for we learned in our exercise 
on Washington, that he was born in 1732. 

Third S.— Yes, and he died only ten years before 
Lincoln was born. 

fourth S.—He was not born in a nice large house in 
the city, nor in a pretty white cottage in the country, 
but in a log cabin. 

fifth S. — His father could neither read nor write ; 
and Abraham only received about one year’s schooling. 

Sixth S.—There is no scholar here, who has not been 
to school more than Abraham Lincoln ever did. 

Seventh S—When he was about eight years old his 
father moved to Indiana. He built a raft, and taking 
his family on it, they floated down the Ohio river to 
their future home. About twelve years afterward they 
moved to Illinois. 

Lighth S—We have a picture of Abraham Lincoln 
athome. He is very tall and straight, and he looks 
very kind and pleasant. 

LVinth S.—- When he was nineteen he worked on a 
boat on the Mississippi river. He was afterward a 
clerk in a country store, a postmaster, surveyor, and at 
one time captain of a company of soldiers in the Black 
Hawk War. 

Tenth S.—-I have heard that he was a successful law- 
yer. If he was obliged to work so hard during his 
youth, how could he acquire a knowledge of law? 

Leventh S.—He borrowed books at a law office be- 
fore it closed at night, and returned them when it was 
opened in the morning ; and by spending his evenings 
at home studying, while his companions were “ having 
a good time,” he obtained an education, 


Twelfth S. — He probably thought that by “ wasting 
his golden moments he should lose what he could never 
make up.” 

Thirteenth S.— He always learned thoroughly and 
well whatever he undertook to learn. He said, “ When 
an idea was presented to my mind I would chase it up 
till I could bound it north, and bound it south, and bound 
it east, and bound it west ; and I was never satisfied 
until I could put it in language plain enough for any 
boy I knew to comprehend.” , 

Fourteenth S. — People soon learned to trust him: 
and he was known far and near as “ Honest Abe.” He 
had early learned the golden rule: “to do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you.” 

Fifteenth S.— When he was twenty-five the people 
sent him to the Legislature, and afterward to Congress ; 
and in November, 1860, he was elected President of 
the United States. 

Sixteenth S. — When the people were talking about 
nominating him for President, some men sent him word 
that they would use all their influence for him if he 
would give them office in case he was elected. But he 
scorned their proposals, and sent them back word that 
he would far rather be simply “ Honest Abe,” than 
President Lincoln and a dishonest man. 


Seventeenth S.—He was very tall and thin, and knew 
very little of the refinements of society ; but he was 
gifted with a great deal of common sense. 

Eighteenth S.—He was always kind, earnest, faithful, 
and sympathetic, and his greatest desire was to serve 
his country well. 

Nineteenth S.—He was a great story-teller. 

Twentieth S. — When he was re-elected President in 
1864, he said to some people who were with him, that 
he did not think the people had chosen him for their 
President a second time because they thought he was 
the wisest and best man in the world, but because they 
thought it best not to “swap horses while crossing the 
stream.” 

Twentyfirst S—On Jan. 1, 1863, President Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation, declaring free- 
dom to all the slaves. 

Twenty-second S,— Slavery was introduced: into the 
United Sts s in 1619, by the captain of a Dutch ves- 
sel, who brought over twenty negroes and sold them to 
the colonists in Jamestown, Va. 

Twenty-third S.— Slavery continued in the Southern 
States for two hundred and forty-four years. 


Twenty-fourth S.—When General Sherman captured 
Savannah, Ga., he sent the news to President Lincoln, 
with twenty-five thousand bales of cotton, aud one hun- 
dred and fifty cannon, as a Christmas present to the 
nation, 

Twenty-fijth S.—A lady once called upon him to pro- 
cure a commission for her son, and pushing her way 
through the crowd that surrounded him, she made a 
very low bow, and said in a loud voice: “ Mr. Lincoln, 
my grandfather fought in the Revolutionary war, my 
father fought in the war of 1812, and I have a brother 
now fighting in the Federal army to put down this 
wicked rebellion. I would like a commission for my 
son.” Mr. Lincoln looked up with a smile, saying, 
“Why, madam, you belong to a fighting family. Go 
home and learn the arts of peace.” 

Twenty-sixth S.—The people have had presidents 
that were no honor to their country, but he was not 
one of these. 

Twenty-seventh S—In his second inaugural address 
he said: “ With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see right, 
let us finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

Zwenty-cight S.— On the 14th of April, 1865, when 


the people were all rejoicing at the prospect of return- 


ing peace, Abraham Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes 
Booth, at Ford’s Theater in Washington. 

Twenty-ninth S.—It is said he felt little or no incli- 
nation to attend the theater that evening. He was very 
weary, and his mind was occupied with public duties ; 
but as the announcement had been made public that 
he would be present, he determined, rather than disap- 
point the people, to go. 

Thirtieth S.—Booth came up behind the President 
and shot him in the back of the head, and then jumped 
upon the stage in front and shouted, “ Sic Semper 7y- 
rannis,” which means “So be it to tyrants.” 

Thirty-first S.—Why did he call him a tyrant? 

Thirty-second S.— Booth shot Lincoln in behalf of 
the Southern rebels, who imagined they were ridding 
themselves of a tyrant and enemy ; but who was really, 
of all others, their best friend. 

Thirty-third S.— As he jumped from the box where 
Lincoln sat, to the stage, his heel caught in the Amer- 
ican flag which was draped in front, and threw him for- 
ward so heavily as to break his leg. 

Thirty-fourth S.— The people were so confused and 
astonished that no one thought to arrest him until he 
had escaped to the door, where a horse was in waiting, 
and fled into Maryland. 

Thirtyjifth S.— He hid ina barn, and in order to 
drive him out, they set fire to it, but he would not leave 
even then, and he was finally shot by a soldier. 

Thirty-sixth S.—Did any one besides himself know of 
his intention to shoot President Lincoln? 

Thirty-seventh S.—Yes: he had several accomplices. 
Four of them were hung, three imprisoned for life, and 
one for six years. 

Thirty-eighth S.—When Mr. Lincoln was shot he was 
carried to a house near by, where he remained uncon- 
scious until the next morning, when he died. 

Thirty-ninth S—The people felt that they had lost a 
friend and father, one who through good report and 
through evil report had borne himself with meekness 
and patience. 

Fortieth S, — His funeral was held on the 19th of 
April, at Washington. 

Fortyfirst S.—At the same hour all over the country, 
the church bells were tolled, and in all the cities and 
most of the smaller towns funeral orations were preached. 

Forty-second S,—The churches, houses, and even the 
cars and engines were draped in black. Almost every 
citizen wore a badge of morning. 

Forty-third S.—His gf was taken to Springfield, 
Ill., over the same road along which he came to be 
made President. 


Fortyfourth S—A very handsome monument is soon 
to be erected to his memory. 


LINCOLN, THE EMANCIPATOR. 
(A recitation for April 14.) 


BY CORDELIA RAY. 


Born to a destiny the most sublime 

Thou wert, O Lincoln! Inthe march of time 

God bade thee pause,—and bid the oppressed go free! 
Most glorious boon given to humanity! 

Thou utterest the word, and Freedom fair 

Rang her sweet bells on the clear winter air. 

She waved her magic wand, and lo! from far 

A long procession came, with many a scar,— 

A Race set free! The deed brought joy and light; 
It bade calm Justice, from her sacred height, 
When faith, and hope, and courage slowly waned, 
Unfurl the stars and stripes, at last, unstained ! 
Thy crown most glorious is a ransomed Race ! 
High on our country’s scroll we fondly trace, 

In lines of fadeless light that softly blend, — 
Emancipator, hero, martyr, friend! 

While Freedom may her holy sceptre claim, 

The world shall echo with “Our Lincoln’s” name. 


— In Harper's Basar of Feb. 17, 1877, p. 107, is a column of 
directions for dressing various well-known characters in Nursery 
Rhymes, such as “ Jack and Jill,” “ Jack Horner,” “ Red Riding- 
Hood,” “ Mother Hubbard,” and many others. Secure the paper 
now, and save the article until occasion makes it serviceable. 


— The “ Easter Cross” cannot be supplied. The ber con: 
taining it is out of print 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE.—At the town-meeting, on the 12th inst., $3,000 
were voted for schools, $1,000 for repairs of schoolhouses, and 
$500 for apparatus. The new high school was voted $1,500, and 
declared to be an English high school. Pupils heretofore fitted 
for college at the town’s expense must, after July, provide for their 
own classical instruction. Rev. D. N. Sheldon, D.D., was ap- 
pointed to the vacancy in the school board. The town also voted 
to furnish text-books, appropriating $800 for that purpose. 

LecturEs.—Mr. George J. Varney, author of the “ Young Peo- 
ple’s History of Maine,” is prepared to deliver the following lec- 
tures, either as a course or singly: “ Our Indians:” Their curious 
customs and traits, — with illustrative diagrams: (prepared in 
March, 1875.) “ The Romance of Maine Colonies :” The English 
at Sagadahoc; the Puritans on the Kennebec; the Familists at 
Winter Harbor; the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in Middle 
Maine; the German Lutherans at Broad Bay, Waldoboro, etc. 
“ Humors of the Aristook War:” An account of the disturbances 
on our northern and eastern borders in 1837-9, with amusing in- 
cidents. “ Maine in the Revolution :” Being chiefly a recital of stir- 
ring and romantic events but slightly touched upon in the histories. 
“Our Great-Grandmother’s Wedding :” An entertaining account 
of life in New England one hundred or more years ago. Address 
Geo. J. Varney, Topsham, Me. ; 

— Paris Hill Academy will hold a spring term of eleven weeks, 
under the instruction of Mr. S. S. Knapp, of Boston University. 

— We are glad to learn that Mr. W. O. Fletcher, who has re- 
cently taken charge of the high school in Rockland, has already 
become very popular, and is winning golden opinions on every 
hand. 

— The spring term of the East Pittston Academy opened Mon- 
day, Feb, 25, with nearly eighty pupils. The school is under the 
direction of Mr. G. J. Moody, of Windsor, assisted by Miss Ida 
Meserve, of East Pittston, 

- The spring term of Gould Academy, at Bethel, opened with 
65 scholars the first day, Mr. Fisk, the principal, comes to his 
position highly recommended. A large attendance is anticipated, 
as additions are being made every day. 

— The Fort Fairfield High School has commenced its spring 
term. 
— Mr. A. G. Bradstreet, principal, and Misses French and Pal- 
mer, assistants, Conduct the Gardiner High School with efficiency 
and thoroughness. ; 

— Foxcroft Academy opened last week with about seventy 
scholars. . . Mr. Francis Lowell Hills, of this city, a graduate 
of the English high school and of West Point, has been appointed 
professor of military science in Maine Collegé, Orono, and has 
left for that field of duty. 

— West Bethel high school opened on Tuesday, March 20, with 
Rev. S. J. Gould, principal, and Mrs. M. Ella Gould, assistant. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— B. F. Dame, principal of one of the Manchester grammar 
schools, is acquiring quite a reputation as a reader. We find in an 
exchange the following notice of his reading at Salem, this State : 
“The reading at the Pleasant street church on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 21st, was pronounced to be of a high order of literary 
merit. Professor Dame has surprising control over his voice, 
which enables him to do the talking of three or four persons seem- 
ingly at once, giving each one his own particular expression of 
voice with a rapidity and correctness peculiarly pleasing ; and 
could we have had a little more light, no doubt his face would 
have expressed as much more as he uttered. His selections had a 
range from the sober to the serio-comic, down to. the ultra-comic, 
giving a palatable morsel to each.” 

— At a recent meeting of the Nashua school board, Messrs. 
Richardson and Otterson were appointed a special committee to 
secure an instructor in drawing, at the earliest possible date, for 
the purpose of aiding in the introduction of the improved system 
of Prof. Walter Smith in the schools. 

- Tilden’s Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, has large acces- 
sions from Boston, Fitchburg, and New York. The number of 
boarders is larger than at any time during the year. Professor 
Orcott’s new lecture on “The Supremacy of Mind,” has recently 
been delivered at Andover and Tilton, N. H., and at the military 
academy, Granville, N. Y. 

— The term of Kimball Union Academy. Meriden, that closed 
on Wednesday, March 7, was one of marked study and quiet. 
The- interest in the closing exercises was never greater. Large 
audiences attended the public meetings of the societies, as well as 
the rhetorical exhibition of the middle class on Monday evening. 
The entertainment on Tuesday evening was a success, Miss 
Clara F. Randall, an elocutionist of Claremont, chanced to be in 
‘own, and, upon invitation, gave some good select readings be- 
‘ween the farces. The prospects are good for another term. 

Bk 5 normal school opened for the spring term, Wednesday, 
eb. 28, with over one hundred members and the following corps 

¢ instructors: Prof. A. P. Kelsey, principal ; Misses Whicher, 
milie, Rhodes, Clark, and Lee, assistants. 

— School District No. 8, in Andover, had 28 pupils in last fall’s 
‘erm, and all were boys. This winter there are 34 children in the 


district between the ages of three and eighteen years, and only one 
of the number is a girl. “ 

— The six months dead-lock in the Manchester school board is 
broken, and the Republican members of the “ committee of three” 
have been instructed to prepare a report, 


— The officers and teachers of the Rochester schools have been 
making strong and persistent efforts to grade and discipline the 
schools under their charge, and are deserving a much better sup- 
port from the citizens of the town than they are receiving. Ata 
recent school meeting $2,500 were appropriated for the support of 
the high school for the ensuing year. 

— The amount expended for school purposes in Hanover for 
the year is $770. Our great want is a suitable school-house. 
The number of school children in the district is over one hundred 
and fifty, and they cannot be accommodated in the present incon- 
venient and ill-ventilated building. 

— The following extracts are from the report of the school 
committee of Portsmouth : “The cost of maintaining the schools 
of our city (aside from expenditures upon the buildings) is about 
$24,000 per year. In other departments of the city government, 
where such an outlay is required, there is designated some respon- 
sible person to have the charge of the expenditure, The question 
occurs to the economist, whether itwould not be the better and 
more satisfactory mode of administering these affairs, to select 
some properly qualified superintendent who should have charge of 
many of the details to which the committee-men cannot, without 
too great expenditure of their time, attend. The frequent visits 
of such an official to the schools would, in our opinion, have a far 
more beneficial effect in stimulating beth teachers and scholars to 
expend their best efforts, than can the occasional visits of the 
members of the committee.” “The committee would add, that 
the high school, under the present efficient principal and teachers, 
maintains in all respects its good order and excellent discipline.” 
Prof. S. W. Clarke is principal. 

— Prof. H. O. Ladd, formerly of the normal school, is called to 
the pastorate of a church in Hopkinton, Mass. 

— There are 150 students at the N. H. Conference Seminary, 
Tilton, the present term. 

— The grammar school on the east side, in Franklin, has three 
or four bulldozers in it, and after the trial of a few weeks in the 
attempt to reduce them to civilized conduct, a very smart young 
woman, eminently fit for schoolroom work in every point of view, 
has withdrawn from the contract and, a man with a fist like a ball 
of lignum-vite has ventured into command. The whole business 
is a shame as well as a calamity to the community and the blame 
is universally charged in the community, upon inefficient super- 
vision. Instead of taking two or three incorrigibly vicious and 
rebellious boys promptly and irrevocably out of the school long 
ago, they have been tolerated there term after term, growing more 
insolent and intolerable in their triumphant career, till they have 
now infected many others with their insubordinate spirit, and have 
destroyed the harmony and efficiency not only of this entire school 
but essentially innoculated the other school in the same building 
with their spirit. Moral. — Superintending committees should 
never temporize with bulldozing boys. The schools on the west 
side are in most excellent condition, 

— The original plan of depositing the articles constituting the 
educational exhibit at the International Exhibition in the State 
House has been changed, and all the articles have been returned 
to the several contributors. 

— The Littleton village library now contains 2000 volumes. 


VERMONT. 


Hon. Edward Conant, State Superintendent of Education, has 
just ended his winter campaign. Since his election as superin- 
tendent he has visited, in the performance of his mission, all the 
towns in the State save two, and more than fifty of them he has 
visited more than once. ‘ , 

The effort of Mr. Conant has been to reach the people, and to 
call their attention to the common things connected with our 
schools,—things so frequently neglected, and yet so much needing 
to be done. Compared with the district system of schools, the 
town system has been presented and its adoption advocated in 
many places, and it is believed that a sentiment favorable to the 
adoption of that system is rapidly growing. In all his work thus 
far Mr. Conant has shown himself fully competent to fill the posi- 
tion he occupies, and has given abundant evidence of the devotion 
of his heart to the work into which he has entered. The work is 
arduous, responsible, difficult, and in its prosecution the superin- 
tendent needs, as he merits, the sympathy and codperation of the 
people, and especially the constant aid, encouragement, and sup- 
port of every teacher in the State. 

The normal schools of Vermont are all now in session, and 
the one in Randolph has over one hundred and sixty students. 
Each of the two courses of study in this school extends through 
one year and a half. The first course includes, besides the so- 
called common branches, free-hand drawing, mineralogy, botany, 
physiology; and the second course includes mathematics, physics, 
literature, mental and moral science, with methods of instruction. 
The principal of the State Normal School at Randolph, A. E, 
Leavenworth, A.M., has had long experience and eminent success 
as a teacher, and we are glad to be assured of the continued pros- 


Of the exact condition of the normal schools at Castleton, and 
at Johnson, we are not at present informed, but trust they, too, 
are doing good service for the State in the thorough training of 
teachers for our schools. We are confident that the people of 
Vermont are becoming more and more interested in their public 
schools, and that they are ready to give their support to all those 
that have them in charge. The superintendent, therefore, and 
the teachers of all our schools, may with confidence rely upon the 
aid of the people. 

The number of students in attendance at the State Normal 
School in Johnson, is eighty, a larger number than usual. This 
school is located in the third Congressional district, and it has 
pupils from each county in the district, a fact showing that 
the school is now exerting a more widely extended influence than 
formerly. Additions have recently been made to each course of 
study, and the school is evidently in a prosperous condition. 


— The annual town meetings in Vermont occurred on the first 
Tuesday of the present month, and on that day, superintendent of 
schools were chosen in the various towns of the State. From re- 
turns already made it seems that more than two-thirds of the su- 
perintendents of last year were re-elected. It further appears 
that more than one-third of the whole number are members of the 
learned professions, or are college graduates not in professional 
life. This is evidence that care is generally taken in these days to 
select good and competent men for the office, Among the super- 
intendents elected are six ladies, three of whom served as super- 
intendents last year. For some eight or ten years ladies have 
been chosen to the office occasionally, and they have generally 
done good service. It is believed that the office of town school 
superintendent is more highly esteemed, is more influential, and 
more efficient for good with each succeeding year. 


— At the last session of our legislature a law was passed to estab- 
lish for each.county an examining board, whose duty it shall be 
to grant, to those who shall pass the required examination, license 
to teach in the county for the term of five years. It is believed 
that this law will have a tendency to improve the qualifications 
and elevate the character of our teachers, since they must stand 
on higher ground in these respects, in order to obtain the county 
license, than has been required in too many instances to obtain li- 
cences from town superintendents. But we believe a higher stand- 
ard will be raised in town examinations than there has been in the 
past, and it may be well for those who propose to teach in Ver- 
mont to look well to their qualifications for the work they pro- 
pose to do. 

— Prof. J. W. Cross, Jr., A.M., has been appointed principal 
of Glenwood Classical Seminary, at West Brattleboro. Profes- 
sor Cross is a graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
and of Amherst College, anda teacher of twenty years’ experience. 
He will open his school, and boarding department, on the 27th 
inst. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LoweELt.—The annual meeting of the Middlesex County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Lowell, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 13th and 14th. The programme will appear in our next 
issue. 

ASHLAND.—The High School held its examination on Friday, 
March gth, and showed that under the present principal, Mr. A. 
J. George, thorough systematic work is being done, Written ex- 
aminations are held monthly, and oral examinations at the close 
of each term. Through the efforts of the principal, a valuable 
case of chemicals has been added to the school ; also several ad- 
ditions made to the philosophical apparatus, The school is fast 
advancing to a position second to none in the country. Friday 
evening (9th) prize speaking and reading by the school was held in 
the Town Hall, and was a complete success, reflecting great credit 
upon the contestants and their trainer. The prize for speaking 
was awarded to Geo. F. Farnum; that for reading, to Lizzie C. 
Jones. Judges, Rev. H. Lumnis, Wm. F. Ellis, and E. A. Bald- 
win of Andover Theological Seminary. 


CHELsEA.The committee on salaries of the Chelsea school 
board has reported a considerable reduction in the salaries of the 
teachers and other employees of the board; which after a lengthy 
deliberation was adopted. The principals (except Miss Hoyt ot 
the Shurtleff school, who is reduced $300), are cut down but $too 
each, while the assistant teachers suffer much more in proportion. 
The superintendent of schools is to receive $1,500, being $500 less 
than last year ; music instructor, $1202, being’a reduction of $300 ; 
truant officer, $600, a reduction of $100 ; the janitor of the Haw- 
thorn school will get $550, and the janitor of the Arlington and 
Second streets schools, $450. The appropriation last year was 
$65,000, and this year the committee will ask for but $57,000. 

DEERFIELD.—The indications now are that the Ames fund, 
amounting at present to about $40,000, will be used during the 
coming summer in erecting a building for academical purposes, 
and in starting a school here in accordance with conditions named 
by the donor, This, together with the Dickinson fund left for the 
establishment of an academy at Deerfield, would seem to promise 
much for the cause of education in Deerfield valley. It is to be 
hoped that the trustees of these funds will read and ponder some 
suggestions contained in Mr. Huxley’s address at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, and not feel called upon to erect fine buildings in 


perity and success of the school under his direction. 


response to a certain local pride that seems to urge in this direc 
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tion. These schools will be mostly attended by pupils in this 
vicinity ; for in these days of numerous high schools, none but 
¥ very well endowed academies can reasonably expect patronage 
from a very wide extent of country. This would seem to be suffi- 
ciently obvious, yet mahy apparently give but little attention to 
such considerations, and evidently need reminding that while good 
teachers and good appliances for teaching are indispensable to a 
gvod school, fine buildings may be dispensed with. 
BrimFIeELD.—The Hitchcock Free High School closes its winter 
f term this week with a public exhibition, This school was en- 
q dowed by the late S. A. Hitchcock, and its tuition is free to all 
} who can pass the formal examination, which can be done by most 
4 pupils who have successfully completed the work of grade VII in 
4 well graded schools. Though the standard of admission is thus 
} placed low, the school is doing a great work for a large class of 
{ pupils who need better education facilities than can be enjoyed in 
| most country towns, . . . The town schools have just closed 
for the year, and have been quite successful. Efforts have been 
’ made to improve them by introducing the most approved educa- 
i tional methods, and by elevating the quality of the instruction 
: given, and the results prove that an ungraded country school may 
‘ be made very good if the teaching and general management are 
7 correct. . . . Miss Sarah E. Kenney has just resigned in No. 
6, where she has taught for twenty terms with unusual success. 
\ Recognizing the fact that pupils cannot be educated by memoriz- 
ing untheaning rules and definitions, she addressed herself to their 
perceptions, their jadgment, and their imaginations. As might be 
expected, they loved study, loved the school, and loved the teacher. 
Other teachers have done well, but none have had the opportunity 
to produce such results. Many people of Brimfield take a deep 
interest in their Schools, and it is confidently expected that they 
will sustain teachers and committees in their efforts to initiate and 
prosecute much needed reforms. Several copies of THz JoURNAL 
are taken in town, and teachers generally are anxious to acquire 
q professional knowledge as a means of future usefulness. w. 
4 GREAT BARRINGTON. — The sudden decease of Mr. Harry H. 
d Scott, the principal of the high school, in this village, has thrown 
q a gloom over our whole community. Mr. Scott was a native of 
Hampton, New Hampshire, graduated at Dartmouth in the class 
of "71, and came among us as a teacher of the high school in Au- 
gust, 1872. From that time until his sickness the school has re- 
ceived his undivided attention, and has constantly improved in ef- 
ficiency and importance; and to-day his pupils stand as living 
monuments of his faithfulness and competency. The funeral has 
enlisted the sympathies of older and younger members of the 
whole community. The religious services were conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, in the Episcopal church. Nearly a fourth 
part of the seats therein were occupied by the pupils that had so 
recently been in the charge of the deceased. At the close, follow- 
ing the casket, the scholars first walked down the aisle in pairs. 
In the vestibule they parted, moving on each side of the remains, 
to take a last view of the loved and honored friend and teacher. As 
the youthful company passed out, they formed a double line on 
the broad and ample space in front. Nearly all the very large 
congregation that then left the church, as if by one consent, ar- 
; ranged themselves outside of those lines, tenderly and respect- 
3 fully awaiting the solemn passage of the bearers of the dead, and 
the afflicted widow and kindred. . 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newrort.—At a recent meeting of the scliool committee it was 
¥ voted to open an additional primary school in the Coddington 
3 Building, and that Miss Julia Pitman, formerly teacher of the 
parish school, have charge of it, and Miss Ward was elected as 
, a second intermediate teacher. It was proposed to introduce the 
" study of natural history into certain grades of the schools, and a 

resolution was introduced and referred to a committee requesting 
; them to report upon the feasibility of establishing a kindergarten 
school. 


NortH SMITHFIELD. — A teachers’ meeting was held at the 

: Slatersville schoolhouse on Thursday evening, March 22. Ques- 

i tions under consideration, first half-hour, — Morals and Manners ; 

second half-hour,—Multiplication and Percentage ; third half-hour 

Grammar and Geography. Teachers from other towns, and all 

{ interested in education, were invited. Such a movement is very 
favorable to the interests of the schools. 

Sourn Kincston. — N. C. Peckham has been appointed a 
member of the school committee, in place of Edward A. Willis, 
who has moved from town. 

East GREENWICH.—The spring term of the academy opened 
on Tuesday, March 21, and as arrangements are being made to 
celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary at the close of this term, 
June 20, all former students are requested to send their present 
address to the chairman of the executive committee of the alumni, 
Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, Boston, Mass. 

_ WEsTEeRLEY. — The examinations of the public schools in dis- 
| trict No. 1 commenced on Wednesday, March 14, and closed on 
q March 21. An entertainment, under the auspices of the class of 
] 77, was held at Elm School Hall, on Saturday evening, March 
j 24th. Declamations, essays, dialogues, and music constituted the 
{ leading features of the entertainment. The proceeds are to be ex- 


principal, closed March 9; the number of pupils registered was 59, 
fifteen of whom had not been absent ; average daily attendance was 
51. The primary school, Miss Lizzie Allen, teacher, also closed 
at the same time. The length of the school year in this district 
has been thirty-four weeks. 


— 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD.—At a special town meeting held March 3, Dr. E. 
K. Hunt, from a committee previously appointed, reported in fa- 
vor of making an addition to the High School, to seat not less 
than two hundred and twenty-five pupils, at a cost of not over 
$22,000. This would give seats to about 650 pupils in all. There 
are 450 at present, with a prospect of increase,—a number larger 
than in any other high school of a city of equal size, it is believed. 

BRIDGEPORT.—The public schools were dismissed March 5, to 
show respect to the memory of Daniel H. Sterling, a vice-presi- 
dent of the board of education, a former mayor of the city, and 
prominent in al] matters of Bridgeport’s welfare. 

ROCKVILLE.—In the four classes of high school taught by Mr. 
Wayland Spaulding, the following pupils rank above 90 on a scale 
of 100 for the past term: Rosa Warner 97, Wm. Maxwell 96, 
Jennie Walker, Etta Willey, Charles Burpee, and Ernest Whit- 
ney, each 94; Lizzie Cameron, Minnie Sill, and Jennie Warner, 
each 92; Hattie Hatch, William Bailey, and Harvey McKnight, 
each 91. Neither absent nor tardy—Belle Bailey, Alice Culver- 
house, Jennie Walker, Jennie Warner, Rosa Warner, Eddie But- 
ler, Edwin Maxwell, William Maxwell, Charles Russell, and 
Ernest Whitney. . . East District Grammar School.—The 
five highest scholars the past term in the most advanced class 
were Martha Harris, Elmer Pember, Walter Owen, Louis Lewis, 
and George Groves. In the next class, Josephine Rapp, Katie 
McGuane, Robert Maxwell, Berthold Schmogro, and August 
Laubscher. Names of those who obtained the prize for winning 
the highest per cent. of scholarship, including attendance and de- 
portment: First class, Louis Lewis, Elmer Pember ; second class, 
Berthold Schmogro, Katie McGuane. . . . West District.— 
Mr. Hayward’s departmant closed the term with a day’s exercises 
precisely similar to those of any other school day, and his 
pupils displayed a good knowledge of the usual studies, as well as 
a very kindly feeling toward their teacher. The closing hours of 
Miss Holton’s room wert given to dialogues, recitations, and music. 
There were many visitors, and interesting remarks. 

— Miss Ella W. Lyman, of South Hadley, Mass,, has just closed 
a term of twelve weeks in district No. 10, North Coventry, to the 
satisfaction of the district and her consequent re-engagement. 

— Mr, C. H. Lathrop, of Vernon, has closed the winter term 
taught by him in district No. 3, Tolland. Number of pupils 30; 
neither absent nor tardy, Smith Brown, Lizzie Murphy, and Lizzie 
Brown. 

— Miss Estella Chappell, of Coventry, closed on Friday a term 
of twelve weeks, in Quarryville, with declamations, singing, reci- 
tations, etc., to the general interest of all present. 


THE WEST. 


WISCONSIN. 

THE SCHOOL-BOOK CONTEST. 
A great deal of interest has been excited throughout the North- 
west by the school-book contest in Wisconsin. A vigorous but 
futile attempt was made to place that great State among the num- 
ber of those in which the principles of political economy have no 
application to the principles of procuring school books. Under 
the plea of avoiding the extortions of monopolists, an attempt was 
made to deliver this important business over to a monopoly as 
absolute as any that was ever established by any of the Stuarts for 
the exaltation of the royal prerogatives and the financial gain of 
unworthy favorites. Special and plausible arguments, bristling 
with figures, all promising magnificent gains to the dear people, 
were furnished in profusion by those who would like to secure the 
undisputed business of furnishing all the school books required 
in Wisconsin. No loss was perceived in an immediate and com- 
pulsory change throughout the State. No allowance was made 
for the deductions made to purchasers on account of competition 
between local dealers or the rivalry of publishers. But with the 
full catalogue retail price of the books as our factor, the number 
of children of school age as another, and a most exaggerated and 
unfair average number of books per pupil per annum required as 
a third factor, the advocates of the 
EXPECTANT CONTRACTOR 
involved and evolved imaginary and fabulous amounts as the an- 
nual expenditure, which the rural legislator was expected to look 
upon with all the surprise and awe which an amateur astronomer 
begets in the minds of innocent listeners, when he attempts to 
convey an idea of the distance to the nearest fixed star, or the 
magnitude of interstellar space. “ Behold,” said they, “ this enor- 
mous tax which an avaricious guild imposed upon the long-suffer- 
ing people. Only give us the exclusive right to furnish these 
books for the whole State, for a term of years, and we will make 
a considerable reduction from these enormous estimates.” Let it 
it be set down to the credit of Wisconsin, that her legislature had 
too much intelligence to be gulled by such subterfuges. It should 
be mentioned also to the credit of 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT SEARING 


test and stating the truth, as he saw it, with dignity and vigor. It 
was thought that owing to the so-called grange influence, which 
was largely enlisted in his favor when he was first elected and 
which did him good service upon the occasion of his re-election, 
Superintendent Searing, who is naturally modest and retiring, 
might be neutral in the contest. But it appears that Mr. Searing 
is not that kind of aman. As soon as the contest begun to grow 
warm and he learned that his position on the question was “ mis. 
understood or misrepresented ” in certain quarters, he prepared a 
CIRCULAR TO THE LEGISLATURE 

to set himself right on the subject, and to communicate his views 
officially on the very important subject under consideration. This 
paper is headed with the interrogation, “ Is Text-Book Legislation 
Needed?” The superintendent recites that an existing law of the 
State allows any school board in the State to purchase text-books 
and to loan free, rent, or sell the same at cost to pupils. That 
such boards can buy such books at wholesale, at a discount of 
forty per cent. from retail prices. That two hundred and sixty- 
seven boards were reported as already availing themselves of this 
law, although it is only two years in operation. That this plan 
secures all the uniformity that is desirable. That an existing law 
provides that after regular adoption of a series of books by a 
board for its schools, no change shall be made for three years. 
That these two laws are all the legislation needed in the interests 
of the schools and the people, because under them the best school 
books in the world can be had at a very reasonable price. 


But the superintendent does not remain content with showing 
the value and sufficiency of existing laws, but attacks affirmatively 
THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION, 
giving six cogent reasons for his opposition to State uniformity, 
which may be thus condensed: 1. A law to secure it could be 
only partially enforced. 2. If enforced, the special needs of par- 
ticular schools would not be met. 3. If enforced, it would pro. 
voke and alienate many, and tend to lessen the popularity of our 
school system. 4. It would destroy the value of at least $500,000 
worth of books now in use, 3. It would impose upon the people 
the burden of at least another $500,000 for new books. 6. It 
would prevent, for a series of years, the adoption by any school 
board in the State of any improved books, cause our schools to 
fall behind those of other States, and when the inevitable time for 
a change came, again destroy at a blow a vast amount of property 
in the hands of the people. Finally, in the name of teachers, su- 
perintendents, and school officers, Mr. Searing urges that the pro- 
posed legislation is not needed. “Let us intelligently act under 
the laws we have, rather than hasten to create others whose suc- 

cess is more than doubtful.” A most 

GRATIFYING FEATURE 
of the contest was the reception by Superintendent Searing of 
numerous letters from leading teachers in Wisconsin, and neigh- 
boring States, indorsing his position and approving his course. 
These letters were unsolicited and unexpected. It is no small 
compliment to Mr. Searing to be the recipient of such spontane- 
ous approval from such men as Robert Graham and G. S. Albre, 
of the Oshkosh State Normal School; W. F. Phelps, of the 
Whitewater School ; Leslie Lewis, of Hyde Park, president of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association; President Bascom, of 
the University of Wisconsin ; and President Angell, of the U-.i- 
versity of Michigan. 
_ SPRING INSTITUTES, 

What may be called the plan of the spring campaign, in the 
matter of institutes, has been matured, and the programme pub- 
lished. This provides for twenty-one institutes, all to be held 
during the month of April and the last two weeks of March. 
Professor Graham, the veteran institute conductor of the Oshkosh 
Normal School, holds five institutes, of one week each, for the 
counties of Fond du Lac, Portage, Dodge, Monroe, and the sec- 
ond district of Dane. Professor McGregor, of the Piattsville 
Normal School, holds six institutes, of one week each, for the 
counties of Junean, Columbia, Iowa, LaFayette, Crawford, and 
the first district of Dane. Professor Salisbury, of the Whitewater 
school, is also down for six institutes, of one week each, for the 
counties of Jefferson, Rock, Waukesha, Marquette, Sauk, and 
Richland. Professor Thayer, the conductor of institutes at the 
new normal school at River Falls, also goes out among the wilds 
of his district, and will labor for five weeks to communicate nor- 
mal methods for the ultimate advantage of the incipient lumber- 
men of Pierce, Dunn, Eau Claire, and Pepin counties. 


CHICAGO. 


DARTMOUTH ALUMNI, 

A special meeting of the Dartmouth Alumni Association of 
Chicago was held at the Tremont House, March 3, for the purpose 
of taking suitable action upon the election of one of its members, 
Rev, Samuel C. Bartlett, to the office of president of 4/ma Mater 
E. W. Evans presided, and a committee consisting of B. F. Ayer 
D. L. Shorey, and Rev. Charles Caveruo, was appointed to pre- 
pare resolutions. These were an indorsement of Dr. Bartlett’c 
fitness for the new position, and a graceful and grateful testimonial 
of his success in the West. The eminent names attached to these 
resolutions, together with the facts recited, should be as gratifving 
and reassuring to Dr. Bartlett as his unanimous election by the 
board of trustees of Dartmouth College. He has not yet signified, 


pended in enlarging the school library. 
; WARWICK.—The grammar school at Centreville, D, R. Adams, 


that he did not hesitate a moment about taking sides in the con- 


so far as known, his acceptance of the new position, 
James HANNAN. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


Bducation, 16 Hawley 


Boston, Mass. 


Title. 

ory of French Literature. 2d vol. 8vo, pp. 392. 
of England. 12mo, pp. 856, cloth. . 
The Best Reading. 12mo, pp. 343, cleth. 
The Roman Triumvirate. 16mo, pp. 148, cloth. 
The Essays of Elia. 12mo, pp. 219, 
The Way Out. samo, cloth, . 
Descriptive Asiatic Races. bd. 
Oftice of the Holy Week. Paper. 
Short-Hand. Ninth Amer, ed. ° 
Peerless Cathleen, 12mo, cloth, 
scamp and I. amo, cloth, 
Douglass Series. Vol. 5. samo, cloth. 
Chinese in 12mo, cloth. 

hael Stro + 8vo, paper ° 
of Charles the Xiith. Newed. . 
The Steward. Newed. Paper. . 
Dictionary of Dates. Newed. Hf. mor. 
Anecdotes. Rev. ed. 12mo, paper, cl 


. 


loth. 
Modern Surface Ornament. Rey.ed. Part!. Paper. 


Life of St. John, 8vo, halfmor. . ‘ 
Navigation Made Easy. 12mo, cloth. 

Taxation in Mass. Paper. e e 
Le Chien D'Or. (The Golden Dog.) Cloth. . 2 
Sermons in New York and Chicago. Pp. $44) cloth. 
Life and Character of R. B. Hayes. 1i2mo, cloth, 

School House Architecture, 4ooillus. 8vo. . 
History of England. 4 vols. s2mo,cloth . . . 
Lectures and Sermons. i2mo. 2 
Ancient Regime. Large 1:2mo. 
Our Coffee Room. 12mo,cloth . . 
Arrows and Anecdotes, iamo, cloth. . 


Clivical Lectures on Diseases pecular to Women 


Lectures on Mining, deliv. at the School of Mines, Paris. Callon, J. 


Engineers, Architects, & Contrac. Pocket-book for 18 
Floral World and Garden Guide for 1876. _ . 


The Practical Gold-Worker; or the Goldsmiths and Jew. } Gee, G. E. 


Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 1876. 


Mason, J. 
Uber die Unsachen und Entstehung der Kurzsich’t. Ault, F. 


Stuctien zur Pflanzenornamentik. 


Die Rationellen Furmelu der Chem!1 auf Gruna- { Dillingshausen, Bar. Winter. 


lage der Mechan, Warmetheorie Entmickelt. 
Kolander fur Eisenbahn. 


Archiv. F. Path. Anatomie, u. f. Klinische Medicin. Vinchon. 
Lectures Variees sur les sciences natur. et pol) tech. 


de la litterature francaise moderne. 
Le Verre, san histoire, sa fabrication. 
La Nature, Revue des sciences illustree. 


Nots.—The price of foreign works is given in gold. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Author, Publisher. Price. 
cl. Van Laun, H. G. P. Putnam's Sons 2 50 
White, James. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 2 00 
Perkins, F, B. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1 25&: 75 
Merivale, Chas. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1 00 
Ollier, Edmund. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 75 
Fulton, Rev. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc ,Phil. 1 50 
Spencer, H. D. Appleton & Co. 4 00 
Benziger Bros. 60 

Scovil. Campbell & Co., N. Y. 175 
Agnew. G. W. Carlton & Co. I 50 
eade. Robert Carter & Bros. 1 25 
Martyn, J. Harper & Bros. 175 
Gibson. Hitchcock & Walden. 1 50 
Verne. Frank Leslie. 50 
Voltaire. }; B, Lippincott & Co. I 50 
Cockton. . B. Peterson & Co. 75 
Haydn. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 9 oo&:2 00 
Moody. Rhodes & McClure. 50 
- Sabin & Sons. 1 50 
Macdonald. Scribner, A. & Co. 5-0086 50 
Marshall. D. Van Nostrand. 1 50 
Minot. A. Williams & Co., 25 
Kirby. Lovell, Adam, W.& Co. 2 00 
Palmer. ohn Church & Co. a) 
Treat. 2 
Howells, W. D. Hurd & Houghton. 1 00 

Hodgins, Dr. Copp, Clark & Co. 
Martineau, H. orter & Coates. @a. 1 00 
Punshon. R, Worthington. 125 
. 2 50 
otton, at. Temperance ety. 100 
Moody, D. L. Henry Gurley. 135 

. Atthill, L. Fennin & Co, 2 00 
t lan & Co. 7 §0 
77 Lockwood & Co. 2 00 
Groombridge & Sons. 2 50 

Lockwood & Co. 2 50 

Gray, Asa. D. Appleton & Co. 22 
Ward, Lock & Co, 1 oa 
Braumiiller. 1 10 
Carrodi, F. Barth, 3 30 
1 go 
Hensinger, E. Techniker. 3 25 
Reimer. 425 
{ Peters, J. B. Gesenius, 1 0 
Peligot, E. 375 
Tissandier, 375 


New Publications. 


THE Music READER; or, The Practice and Prin- 
ciples of the Art especially adapted to Vocal 
Music. For the use of schools, classes, and 
private instruction, _By Adolph Meignen, Mus, 
Doc, and W. W. Keys. Fourth edition. 
Philadelphia: W. H. Boner & Co, 


Previous editions of this work have been for 
several years before the public, and the 92 pages 
contain a very full presentation of those musical 
matters that are usually studied in connection 
with singing. Each step is illustrated by well- 
written exercises, The pupil or class that should 
master all the points treated ought to be consid- 
ered well versed in the art and practice of vocal 
music, Although written for those who use the 
fixed do system, it can be used also by those who 
sing by the common method, This edition con- 
tains an appendix of 30 pages, filled with good 
part songs. 


SCIENCE LECTURES, AT SOUTH KENSINGTON,— 
Outlines of Field Geology. By Professor Geikie, 
LL.D., F.R.S, Illustrated, Zhe Absorption of 
Light, and The Colors of Natural Bodies, By 
Professor Stokes, F.R.S. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 


The publishers of these lectures are doing good 
service to students of science in America, by fur- 
hishing in a cheap form the best lectures on sub- 
ects of the highest practical value.. They are to 
be had of the publishers, and of Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston; price 2 5 cents, 


History oF THE UNITED STATES ; prepared ex- 
Pressly for schools, on a new and comprehen- 
He plan, embracing the features of Lyman’s 

‘storical Chart, By John Clark Ridpath, 

. Grammar school edition. Illustrated 
with charts, maps, portraits, sketches, and dia- 
grams, Chicago: Jones Brothers & Co. 

We bespeak for this new school history a thor- 
ough and critical examination by American teach- 
- and we feel assured that they will find it an 

mirable text-book, Its style is terse, accurate, 
and well calculated to stimulate the interest of the 

Pupil. The conciseness of the author is one of 

S great merits, There seems to be no unneces- 

‘Ty words in the text. In many respects it is a 

pn departure from the older books. We endorse 

. * following testimony, given by another : “The 

=a is logically divided, and the details are 

iw out with a care which marks a master- 

a bent upon teaching history, and that per- 

ie’ Accompanying the text we have innumer- 

colored chronological charts, picturing in 


their proper succession contemporaneous histor- 
ical events. The objective method of teaching 
history is here carried out to perfection, A set 
of progressive maps, as well as a series of small 
topographical diagrams, and a number of portraits 
of eminent Americans, will commend the work to 
the further favor of the public.” As further evi- 
dence of its great popularity the publishers inform 
us that 102,000 copies have been issued in seven- 
teen months, 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Com- 
posed from the French dictionaries of the Acad- 
emy, Boiste, Bescherelle, etc., from the Eng- 
lish dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Richard- 
son, etc,, from technologieal and scientific dic- 
tionaries of both languages; followed by 
abridged vocabularies of geographical and my- 
thological names. By Léon Contanseau. Crown 
8vo, Extra cloth. 

CONTANSEAU’S PocKkeT DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LanGuaGgs, Being a 
careful abridgment of the practical French and 
English dictionary, preserving all the most use- 
ful features of the original work ; followed by 
abridged vocabularies of geographical and my- 
thological names. By Léon Contanseau. 
18mo, Extra cloth, 

LoNnGMAN’s PocKEeT DICTIONARY OF THE GER- 
MAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F, W. 
Longman, Balliol College. (Founded on Blak- 
ley and Friedlander’s Practical Dictionary of 
the German and English languages.) 15mo. 
Extra cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Co, 

The plan of these French Dictionaries is ad- 
mirable, and the leading characteristics may be 
stated as,—1. The insertion of new words in gen- 
eral use in each language. 2, Insertion of com- 
pound words not translated literally. 3. Accep- 
tation of the words separated by figures, with di- 
rections as to the choice to be made of the proper 
word in translating from English into French. 4. 
Preposition annexed to French verbs and adjec- 
tives. 5. Examples of the most familiar idioms 
and phrases. 6. Principal tenses of all irregular 
verbs. 7. Typographical arrangement. 

In the pocket edition all of the essential char- 
acteristics of excellence of the larger practical 
work has been retained. The omission of such 
words as are rarely met with in authors mostly 
read, or heard in conversation, enables the work 
to be presented in the abridged form and yet meet 
all common wants. oa 

The same is true of Longman’s Pocket Diction- 
ary of the German and English Languages, The 
print of each of these hooks is clear and distinct, 


and yet so compact in form as to be convenient 
for general use. For sample copies send to the 
publishers, 


THe CycLop@piA oF Epucation. Edited by 
Henry Kiddle, Supt. of Schools, N. Y. City; 
assisted by Alexander J. Schem, editor of the 
German-American Cyclopedia, &c. 


This work, which is just published, adds an en- 
tirely new feature te the literature of the English 
language. Germany, which in this respect leads 
the world, already possesses s everal educational 
cyclopedias ; but educators and school officers 
have sought in vain for anything of the kind in 
our language, although the need of such a book of 
reference in education must have been felt a thou- 
sand times, 

At last it has made its appearance,—a most ex- 
tensive and comprehensive dictionary in the sci- 
ence of pedagogics, including the governmental 
policy in regard to education, the administration 
of schools and school systems. 

It is a history of education, containing biograph- 
ical sketches of all distinguished educators of this 
and other countries. It is furnished with numer- 
ous school statistics relating to different countries, 
states, and cities, and various religious denomina- 
ions. Different kinds of schools, public, private, 
seminaries, universities, and kindergartens are 
fully explained and discussed. Besides the im- 
mense amount of material condensed in this single 
volume, which is concise, accurate, and replete 
with instruction, it is a guide to larger works, 
which give the fullest and most trustworthy infor- 
mation upon all important educational subjects ; 
these being named at the end of the articles. 

First and foremost, this is a work to be hailed 
with universal delight by all teachers and educa- 
tors. In this country, in particular, where the 
teaching profession is coming more and more to 
be ranked among the first, in literary ability, cul- 
ture, refinement, and mental skill, will this work 
be heartily welcomed, to aid in developing to 
grander proportions the professional teacher. Its 
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for a guide in buying good books. The best 
books now in the market are classified under the 
leading topics of current and general literature. 
The plan of classification is such as to make it 
easy to find books desired under the appropriate 
headings. The aim has not been to give all of 
the more than two million works and editions, 
but to give, under appropriate headings, the title, 
size, and style of binding, of the principal good 
books, with directions where they can be obtained. 
This work has been executed with good judgment 
and rare discrimination. The editor does not 
claim to have classified a// of the “best” books, 
nor has he attempted to pass critical judgment 
upon the merits of authors. The prices named are 
the “long” or retail ones, generally bound in 
cloth. Every person desiring a reliable guide in 
making selections, and purchasing, will find it ad- 
vantageous to secure this book, In addition tothe 
tabular arrangement of books now inthe market, 
the supplement contains some valuable selections 
from the best writers and scholars on the general 
subject of books, libraries, and courses of reading. 
Our space forbids any extended review of this in- 
dispensable work to the collector of good books. 
We heartily commend this book to students of 
“best reading,” and hope its demand will amply 
compensate the enterprising publishers for their 
efforts to benefit the reading public. Secure this 
guide. “ Read and you will know.” 


WHiITR’s ProGREssivE Art Stupigs. By Geo. 
G. White. New York and Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 


There aré eleven portfolios of these studies now 
ready. Each portfolio, except the Primary, con- 
tains twelve sheets of drawings, each sheet 10x 7 
inches, and the same number of sheets of blank 
paper. Printed directions for the use of the pu- 
pils accompany the copies, and with each port- 
folio goes a pamphlet manual for the use of the 

r. 

One portfolio is devoted to primary lessons on 

the stigmographic plan,—a plan which is quite ex- 


appearance, indeed, is an event in which he may 
well be proud; for it lifts him a step higher 
among his professional brothers in other depart- 
ments. The lawyer, doctor, and minister have 
ever had their cyclopadias at hand to help them 
in every instance to the exercise of the highest art 
in treating the case in question. Why should not 
the teacher command the same assistance? He 
would like counsel, perhaps, in the case of a stub- 
born, willful boy. In this cyclopadia, under the 
head of “ Discipline,” will be found the wisest ad- 
vice condensed from the experience of great edu- 
cators. He desires information concerning the 
Boston University, when it was founded, and 
how; its plan of organization, etc.: here it is. 

He has a desire to make himself more intelligent 
upon the question of school hygiene, or Hebrew 
education, or Japanese schools, or mathematics, 

or memory, or become a little better acquainted 

with Lowell Mason, or some agricultural college, 

or Harvard college: he has only to open this ed- 

ucational cyclopadia, Thus, every day, he will 

add to his professional knowledge from this store. 

house of valuable treasures. 

And not only is this cyclopedia designed for 

teachers, but for the general public as well. It is 

no statistical compendium of dry facts, but a his- 

tory containing interesting articles upon such 

questions as ‘ Corporal Punishment,” “ Compul- 

sory Education,” and “ Sex in Education,” &c. 

It is a book, also, for normal schools, whose pages 

the student will find as essential to his becoming 

a well-qualified teacher as his Greek or algebra 

has been to make him a real scholar. 


Tue Brest READING: Hints on the selection of 
Books ; on the formation of Libraries, Public 
and Private; on Courses of Reading, etc., with 
a classified Bibliography for easy reference. 
Fourth revised and enlarged edition, continued 
to August, 1876. with the addition of select lists 
of the best French, German, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian Literature. Edited by Frederick Beecher 
Perkins. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $1.25 and $1.75. 

The scholarly world is indebted to the late 
G. P. Putnam, for the plan of this very valuable 
work. The first edition was published in 1872, 
and the literary skill of the accomplished scholar 
is seen in the present edition, edited by Mr. Per- 
kins, who was associated with Mr. Putnam in 


the original work. It meets a want long felt 


tensively employed in some parts of Europe, and 
especially in Austria, for teaching the youngest 
children. It is a plan we should regret to see 
generally adopted in this country. 

Four portfolios are devoted to “elementary” 
studies, The “A” portfolio treats of “ Lines 
and their Combinations,” as applied in the out- 
line drawing of ornament and objects. The “B” 
portfolio treats of “ Cubic Diagrams,” illustrating 
the use of the cube in drawing various manufac- 
tured objects, The “C” pertfolio treats of 
“ Light and Shade,” in drawing various common 
objects. The “ D” portfolio treats of “ Practical 
Studies,” but is a review of what has gone before. 

Three portfolios are devoted to “ Instrumental ” 
drawing. These were prepared by Henry E. 
Alvord. The “A” portfolio treats of “ Element- 
ary Problems ” in plane geometry, and their prac- 
tical applications. The “B” portfolio treats of 
“ Advanced Problems and Mechanical Studies.”’ 
The “C” portfolio treats of “Compound and 
Point Curves, and Mechanical Applications,” 

Three portfolios are devoted to “ Ornament.” 
These were prefaced by Clarence Eytinge. The 
“A” portfolio treats of the “ Application of Gen- 
eral Principles.” The “B” portfolio treats of 
“Examples of Different Orders.” The “C” 
portfolio treats of (1) “ Continuation of Different 
Orders,” and (2) “ Examples in Colors.” The 
treatment of color is a decided failure, though the 
author is a decorative designer. 

Three portfolios are devoted to “ Landscape.” 
These, like the “ Elementary” portfolios, were 
prepared Mr, White. The “A” portfolio 
treats of “Trees and Foreground Plants” ; the 
“*B” portfolio treats of “Rock and Water”; the 
“C” portfolio treats of “ General Principles,” 

This course of drawing presents little or noth- 
ingthat isnew. The portfolio, or “ envelope” ar- 
rangement, we think, is new to this country; but 
whether it will prove acceptable to teachers, re- 
mains to be seen, It is only drawing from printed 
copies that is provided for ; but the copies, on the 
whule, are well calculated to take the eye. Va- 
rious features which are regarded by the best au- 
thorities as essential to good instruction in draw- 
ing, are wholly overiouked, Judged from the 
teachers’ standpoint, the instrumental series is 
much the best. Mr. Alvord, who prepared that 
series, is a teacher. Mr. White himself is a 
draughtsman, and Mr. Eytinge is a decorative 
designer ; and so neither of them is familiar wii 
the principles of the teacher’s art, which it .s 
never safe to disregard. With much that is 


mendable in theiy work, the pedagogical 


by librarians, and collectors of private libsarigs, is weak, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Illustrated Magasine of Lippincott & Co, 
furnishes a varied and refined list of literary 
articles for March. It is fresh and interesting, 
and ranks among the best of the monthlies. 

— The Atlantic for April will contain extracts 
from the “ Original Diary of a British Officer dur- 
ing the Siege of Boston,” the final chapters of 
Mrs. Kemble’s “Old Woman’s Gossip,” and the 
conclusion of Mr. Howell’s comedy, “ Out of the 
Question.” 

— Mr, Geo. Haven Putnam proposes to bring 
his father’s valuable work, “‘The World’s Prog- 
ress,” up to date, by adding the events of the last 
decade. The educators of the country will find 
this work one of the most useful and handy books 
of reference ever prepared,—The 15th edition of 
Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates will be brought 
out down to the end of 1876, and issued shortly 
by C. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

— R. Worthington, 750 Broadway, New York, 
announces a new book on the Birds of Canada, 
by H. A. Vennor, of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, in one volume, uniform with Aududbon’s 
Birds. t contains thirty full-page illustrations 
by Notman. Also, 7m Years of My Life, by the 
Princess Salm-Salm. One volume, cloth. 


— Angels Met Him at the Gate.—This elegant 
song was written in tribute to the memory of P. P. 
Bliss, the Evangelist who was killed at the Ashta- 
bula railroad disaster. It had been issued only 
seven days when over 3,300 copies were sold. The 
title-page contains a correct photograph of P. P. 
Bliss (cabinet size), which is alone worth the price 
of the song. There certainly should be no home 
or piano without a copy, as it is both pretty and 
instructive. Price 50 cents per copy, sent by mail 
to any part of the United States, upon receipt of 
price. Address all orders to F. W. Helmick, 
Music Pubiisher, 50 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O, 

REPORTS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
eaten of School Committee, Salem, Mass., for 
1876. 

Univ. of Kansas: Reports of Faculty and Offi- 
cers for 1876. 

Annual Report of the Board of Public Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia ; 1876. 

Report of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Or- 
phans of Pennsylvania, for 1876. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania, for 1876. 

Annual Report of the School Committee, Prov- 

eport of Hon. M. eary, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Alabama ; 1875. 
Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Be- 
loit College for 1876~7. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the 
Agricul, and Mechanical College, Va.; 1875-6. 

of, March’s Address before the International 
Convention for the Amendment of English Or- 

raphy, Philadelphia, Aug. 15, 1876. 

elestial Dynamics: a New Theory; with 
Discoveries in Astronomy. By James W. Hanna, 

Right Habits of Thought and Study: a Paper 
read before the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Baltimore, July 10, 1876, by Prof. C. A. 
Morey, Prin. State Nor. School, Winona, Minn. 

Boston Daily Advertiser Almanac for 1877. 
Illustrated. 

Our Common School Education ; with a Di- 
ig on the College Course. By B. A. Hins- 
&, A.M., President of Hiram College, Ohio. 

Brazil at the Universal Exhibition of 1876, in 

i no of the Board of 
Atjanta, Ga.; 1876. 

fennial Report of the State Normal School of 
Nebraska ; 1876. 

The Addresses and Journal of Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, session of the 
year 1876. Baltimore, Md.: Published by the 
Association; printed by Allan K. Tatem, at the 
Office of the National Teacher, Salem, Ohio. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education, | 


Atlanta, Ga,; 1876. 
Biennial Re 


of the Superintendent of the 
State Normal 


ool of Nebraska ; 1876. 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Minnesota ; 1876. 

Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
of dis School Committee of 
nn e ittee 

Fitchbnrg, 1876, 
Report of School Committee of Holyoke, Mass. 
Dr. Hewey’s Standard Educational Publications, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Tue attractive card of E. B. Benjamin, im- 
porter and manufacturer of Chemical and Phys- 
ical Apparatus, on our second page, will attract 
the attention of our readers, There is not a more 
complete and satisfactory collection of articles, 
probably, in the country. Send for his descrip- 
tive catalogue, which we shall notice in our next 
issue. 


J. M. Stopparpt, of Philadelphia, has is- 
sued the first five volumes of the gth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica, and will continue the 
work, issuing three volumes each year, until the 
same is completed. It is one of the great under- 
takings for the benefit of American scholars. 


WE invite our readers who are in want of a 
School Record and Erasable Recitation Cards, to 
examine those advertised by Wm. E. Buck, of 
the Ash Street School, Manchester, N. H. 


Messrs. MAYNARD & Noyes furnish standard 
Black Inks, Writing Fluid, Carmine Ink, Red, 
Blue, and Stencil Inks, Ink Powder, &c., at Nos. 
111 and 113 Water street, Boston ; and for sale 


also by stationery dealers everywhere. 


Henry Hoyt, Cornhill, Boston, furnishes 
Bibles and Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds, 
at low prices and of the very best quality. Don’t 
fail to call and examine his stock. 

The Universal School Record 
AND BUCK’S 
ERASABLE RECITATION CARD. 


These Cards may be used equally well with any form of 
School Record. For full description of both of above, 
including names of firms, East, West, and South, having the 
send your address for of 

or specimen eso @ Reco sam copy 
Recitation Card. and two hundred and fifty 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION, 


and suitable for ¢ school fubile send 25 cents, 
or eight 3-cent — Address WM. E. BUCK, 
112 Ash Street School, Manchester, N. H. 


AT THE 


United States Centennial Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


Our Upright Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
of over Forty Competitors, that received Special 
Mention and Honors at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


the Musical Authorities in 
USS, TITIENS, GOTTS- 


Endorsed 
the World: LISZT, 
CHALK, WEHIL, &c. 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 


i Prices reduced to suit the times. Old Pianos taken 
in exchange, and Pianos sold on Instalments and rented. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 484 Washington Street, 
Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawey Street, Boston. 


For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 
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“10 Times 10” Series. 


BUTLER'S LITERARY SELECTIONS, 3 parts 
Paper 35 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


Part |. will be Ready March 10th. 


New and Sparkling pieces, as well as the standard 
JSavorites for Reading and Declamation. 


ey” ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLROOM and the 
Fireside. 
Address the Publishers, 


H. BUTLER & CO.,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
out adapted to Educational purposes. It poe 

70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 

50 Azeic Rocks, 

50 Feossiliferous Rocks, 


And has been already adopted in a great number of our 
schools and institutions, The price is $40, List sent on 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


105 tf -18 Arch St., Boston. 
Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 
The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 


Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
of giving collectors of objects of NATURAL HISTORY 
an opportunity of buying, selling, or exchanging their du- 
plicates or collections. Specimens sent to an t of the 
world by mail. An illustrated Monthly Rr of eight 
sent free. 

received the highest award bess to any one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and 
given to any American for ‘‘ Collections of Minerals.” 

My Mingracocicat CaTaLocus of 50 pages is distributed 

pro! illustrated, and the engraver and printer 
a copy was struck off. By means of 
the table of species and accompanying tables, most species 
may be verifi The Price List is an excellent check list, 
containing the names of all the species and the more common 
varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number. The species number indicates the p of any 
mineral in the table of species; after it will be found the 
species name, composition, streak or luster, cleavage or frac- 
— hardness, specific gravity, fusibility, and crystallization. 

The large increase of my business has compelled me to 
rent store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds, Mam 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound Builders’ Relics, a 
other objects of Natural History. I have secured the ser- 

of one of the best taxidermists in the country, and can 
do the best custom work. 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth, of Minerals on 
hand. $19,000 worth sold since the 17th of January, 
when the first box was put into my establishment. Nov. 
13th my cash sales were over $1,500, and my cash receipts 
over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physi- 
cians, and other Professional Men. 


The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal species and 
all grand subdivisions in Dana and other works on Miner- 
alogy; every Crystalline System; all the princi and 
every known element. The collections are labeled with a 
rinted label that can only be removed by soaking. The 
bels of the $5-00 Oe higher priced collection’ give Dana’s 
species number, the name, locality in most cases 
composition of the 
ections accompanied by my Illustrated Catalogue 
and table of species. 


No. or 
Specimens. 


Crystals & Fragments, 
Student’s size, larger, 


25 in|s50 in| 100 
box. bex.| 200 | 300 
$1.50/$1.00/$ 2.00/$ 3.00 
1.§0| 3-00| 6.00) 5.00] 10.00) 25.00 
Amateur’s size, 14ginches, . . | 10,00] 25.00] 50.00 
High School or Acad. size, 244x344, | 2§ 00] §0 00} 100.00 
ege size, 344x6 inches, Shelf spec.,| 50.00] 150 00] 300.00 


Send for the Bulletin, stating where you saw this advt. 
A. E. FOOTE, M.D., 


Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
Fellow of the Am. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science ; 
Life Member of the Philadelphia Academy of Natu 
Sciences, and of the Am. Museum of N History, 
Central Park, New York. 108 eow d 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
For One Dollar! 


These are NOT CHEAP PICTURES, but comprise the 
pair of excellent PH OTOGRAFHS,” 


“Melancholy” and “ Mirth,” 


And the pair of finely finished CHROMOS, 


“LAKE GEORGE” and “ LAKE OP FOUR CANTONS,” 


which were offered some years ago as PREMIUMS by the 
publishers of the Congregationalist. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHS are mounted on stiff 


m and “ L’ All 

THE CHROMOS are mounted r for framing, and 
are 10 by 12. They form a beautiful pair, illustrative both 
of American and Swiss scenery, and are peculiarly suited, by 
reason of their similarity in su treatment, and coloring, 
to be companion pict : 
%.... 

ve no further use for them as premiums, we now offer the 
balance on hand at the merely nominal price of Fifty Cents 
Sor cither pair, or One thay They may be 
taken at our counter, or they wi sent by mail, postpaid. 
All orders should be sent, with the mon = 

W. L. GREENE & CO. 
+ Somerset Street, BOSTON, 


price of the four pictures was $4.00; but as we | fest. 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true representations from na 


ture, 
made to order ; the fa sketches, half the of th 
local pictures. Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN. 
Weasterty, R. L. tog t 4 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3- d 
Suger Music for $1.00. Send stam 
96 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSION, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vite-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


“OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO. 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....... 099.15 


Amount of Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
6 9,794.63 


Compound interest at 6 per cent...- 6,214.13 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
Compound interest... 
The Cash dividend has the Premium 


exceeded 

Have 300 Policies in Bosten. 
AMOS D, SMITH, 8d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


81,304.52 


“ The best Review in America for popular read- 
ing and 


International Review. 
MARCH—APRIL, Now Ready. 


I.—The Administration of President Grant.— 
A review of the important Acts of the outgoing administra- 
tion, with criticisms on its policy, its opportunities, and its 
influence at home and abroad, by an /udependent Repub- 
ican. 

Il. Theory and Practice in Architecture, by 
James C. Bayias of the /ron Age, discusses the means 
known to architectural science for producing’ safety in public 
buildings, including the methods of preventing and extin- 
guishing fires; also, the difficulties in the way of putting in 
practice architectural theories. 

III.—German Comic Papers, by Jutivs Dusoc, of 


the | Dresden, describes the comic journals published in the Ger- 


man language in Europe, and their effect upon German social 
and political affairs. 

IV.—T wo Norse Sagas, by Professor Hjacmar H. 
Bovssen of Cornell University, is a review of the Norse 
stories recently translated by Professor Anderson, and serves 
to illustrate the Saga Civilization by them revived. 


V.— Responsible Government, by Van Buren 
Danstow, LL.D., of Union Law College, Chicago. 


Vi.—University of Upsala, by Dr. Cart M. Txor- 
DEN of Sweden, presents an account of the location, origin, 
and academic constitution of this great University, with ob- 
servations on the government and life of the students. This 
University celebrates its fourth centenary during the present 
year, and great preparations are being made for the event. 


VIL.—James Russell Lowell and Modern Lit- 
erary Criticism, by Rav Paumer, isan analysis of the 
critical powers of Lowell, with comments on the province 
and duties of criticism. 

The Review also contains a sonnet, “Two Past Ages,” 
by (Tennyson) Turner of England; Mr. Ham- 
MERTON’S letter on Art in Europe; the usual scientific 
notes and comments on public events. 

During 1878 the Review will devote space to European 
matters, so far as they are likely to be interesting to Ameri” 
cans. It will introduce the most popular foreign authors to 
compete for favor with the best American writers. It 
will aim to be able, strong, and practical in the character 
and style of its presentations. It is safe to say that no 
other magazine in the world can supply its place in the 
library of Americans who love to consider the progress of 
events throughout the world, and to know their bearing upon 
the interests of the United States. 

It is not known that there is any reason why copies of the 
Ruview should not be found in every household. It has al: 
ready the largest circulation of any secular Review, because 
of its popular attractions. These attractions will be deve!- 
oped gradually, and increased as their need is made man” 


For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. 
Price, 61 a Number, $5 a Year (Six Numbers). 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St, N. Y. 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
4 
| 
| 
j Biennial Report of Hon. C. Hughes, Superin- | 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana ; 1874-5. 
President’s Annual Report of Boston Univer- 
sity for 1875-6. 
a, a of the Officers and Students of Tufts FOR ‘ 
College; 1876-7. 
4 Annual Catalogue of Swarthmore College,| Volume of Tone, 
Swarthmore, Pa. G 1 Const ti | 
| 
j Excellence of Workmanship. | 
| 
| | 
and are 14 by 18. They are intended to impersonate : 
; BS characters delineated by Milton in his well-known compan- 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, Publisher, 
J 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ow 
By Prof. R. F. Pawweut, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 


HISTORY OF ROME, 75 ets. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. § cts. 
THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. Paper .....- 30 cts. 


_ Spednes copies for examination at 44 the above prices. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


The Bible Text-Book. 


L AND BOOKS, 
ets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. | R. F. 
Secretary, Agent, 


(N. 


Also a large list of 


23 Franklin Street. 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 


NEW YORK. 
Gill's Christian Conce jon and Experience, 100 
Evolution and Progress, . 1 50 
Analytical Processes, . ‘ 200 
Holloway's Beauty of the King, + 100 


Nisbet's Resurrection of the Body ? ° 100 
Catalogue free. Prize offer now open; send stamp for 
particulars. 109 


M. H. BONER & CO., Agts., 


1102 Chestnut St., PH7LADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L. MBEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 perdoz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who dave used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music 2 doaing to become good 
music readers,—also to the on as being eminently 
calculated for the use of ‘Schecter t Classes, and private in- 
struction. Published and for sale as above. 109 


\ILTON BRADLEY and CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIAL for the KINDERGARTEN and 
OBJECT-TEACHING, in Homes and Schools. Also 
Instructive Games and Home Amusements. (Complete 
Catalogues in any branch sent on application. 
HIGHEST PREMIUM awarpep at 
FoR KiNDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 106 tf 


COOLING & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Parker's Natural Phil hy. P F 
Chi . By Richard G. 38 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. Part II. 
sons in Natural Philosophy. 6 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy (P1 ton). A 
Compendium of Natural and Philosoph 
By R. G. Rey A_ Thorough Reyision, with addi. 
tions, by Prof. G. W. Plympton. 1amo, $1. 


Olmsted's College Philosophy GeetD. An Intro- 


duction to Natural Philoso: for coll students. 
By Prof. Olmsted. New Prof. 
Snell’s second revision. 8yo, $3. 50. 


Full lists on application. Liberal terms for introduction. 
104 


E P, DUTTON & CO., 


713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Have just ready, 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
For the Use of Children, 
ADAPTED FROM 4 BY MARSHALL. 
12m0, 364 pp., with 26 Ill 
This book supplies a long-felt rok and 
stecimen copies will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


ngisn a ican, 
Prices from #1.50 to B15. 00. 


Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 


by Rev. te N. Perousst and best 
Topics, 1877. $1.25. snd 
application. 


Sunday Schools 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


Lockwoon, BROOKS & CO., 


publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
arm-Yard 

tory of Our Country, 


In the Bity-Garden 
arming book for Teachers to t 
Harvard Book-Rack, send 1.00 


theo Teacher’s table. 


able Book Cuse. Send for circular. 106 


D. LOTHROP _& CO., Boston. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
: DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
‘BABY LAND” 


For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on application to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


306 tt 


containing 16 handsome, well-fi 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


STUDIES in the Philosophy of Rel and 
History. Subjects: The Idea 
of God — its nesis and Development ; Theism and Sci- 
entific Speculation ; The Belief in Immortality ; The Place 
raphe the Hindoo Euro} - and Semitic Races in History, etc 


crown 8vo, ¢ 
nussian TALES” By W. R. S. Ratston, 
M.A. Cloth. $1.50. 


1 vol,, crown 8vo. 1072 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 


NEW EDITION OF 


TaDoOwNe THE EYE TO THE HEART. By 
F. Crarts. Giving the whole t of Iilus- 
oad and Blackboard Work, with Blackboard Exerci 
Object-Lessons, etc., for every Lesson of 1877, adap’ 
to the teacher's slate. as well as the superintendent's black- 
board. Introduction by J. H. Vincent, D.D. Price $1.50. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Lao BEST BOOKS. 


Particular attention given to supplying Libraries. 
In uiries sete est Authorities, &c., 


cheerfully seted Enclose stamp to pay 


Willard Small, Bookseller, 


103 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 

iS 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 2% 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis. . 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 


Pynchon’s Chemical Physics............ oe 
Prescott’s Organtc Analysis ...........- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’ 8 Qualitative 1.60 
McCulloch's Mec Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application, 


IDDLETON’S 
Editions of Standard Works. 
Students’ Hallam, Unabri 
Best edition of Hallam; 10 4 vee crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 
The Literature of 3 Vols. 
of ry of England. 3 vols. 
Constitut’l 2vols, 3.50 
ay is a continuation of to 1860.) 
For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., Naw Yor. 


WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following anp Cottece Text-Booxs 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 


Atkinson’s Ganot’'s 
Lambeart’s Primary ; 
Correspondence solicited. 


R. WORTHINGTON... New York. 


MEMOIRS OF N. MACLEOD. 


104 2% 


By Donald Macleod. New Edition...........-$2 00 
LECTURES AND SERMONS. 
y Dr. iunshon. 325 
HISTORY. FREE "MASONRY. 
0000 cece bee + 100 


Keep Your Schools Alive! 
THE MONTHLY READER. 


T a demand from our best Primary Teachers for 
P Schools of the country. + eine awakened a 

Firse Number is bi cents a year, in ad- 


for a 3c stam 
vance; ct single» L. SHOREY, 


ai 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


EASTER CARDS; ; endless 
variety of Pictures for M 
Cards; Floral Address and Gift Cards; Chromos, 350. 


cts. per dez. ; 
vices to Teachers J. JAY 
GOUL 110 cow 


, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAVED. Send to us and a BINDER for 
Tue Journa. $1.25 at our $1.50 by. 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 


Text-Books of Engineering. 


A TREATISE ON CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
D. H. — Revised and edited, with additions a’ 
new es, by Prof. De Volson Woed With an Ap- 

pendix od complete Index. 8vo, cloth.......... 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING AND THE 
MECHANISM OF RAILWAYS. A Treatise 
on the Principles and Construction of the Locomotive 
Engine, Railway Carriages, and Railway Plant, with ex- 
amples. Illustrated by — large engravings and 240 
wood-cuts. By Cc 20 
oo; or 2 cess $16.00 

morocco, — ++ 2000 

ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL and 


lication to Framed Structures, etc. Cranes; 


Stone Arches; Pivot and Draw s Continuous 
Girders, & By A. J. Du Bois, C.E., Ph.D. 2 vols. 
8vo, 1 vol. text and 1 vol. plates. $5.00 


MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEER- 
ING AND ARCHITECTURE. By 
Mosely, M.A, F.R.S. From last London edition, wit 
considerable additions, by Prof. D. H. Mahan, LL D., 
of the U. S. Military Academy. 1 vol. Svo, joo pages. 
With numerous cuts. 


MOTORS. Translated from the 


rs de Mecanique, appliquée M. Bresse. 
Lieut. F. A, Mahan, and re Prof. D. 4 
Mahan. 1 vol. 8vo.... ee + $2.50 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, as a to the 


Drawing of Fortifications and Stone Cutting. For the 
use of t eee of the U. S. Military Academy. By | pecora: 
Prof. D. H. Mahan. 1 vol. 8vo. Plates.......-. $1.50 


A TREATISE ON FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. 
Containing instructions on Laying out, Constructing, 
Defending, and Attacking Entrenchments. With the 
General Outiines, also, of the Arrangement, the re 
and Defence of Permanent Fortifications. By Prof. D 
H. Mahan. New edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 


8vo, full cloth, with $3.50 


TIONS. By Prof. D Mahan. 1: vol. 8vo, with 
large piates. ‘Revised and edited by Pree 


Published and for sale ere: 
WILEY & SONS, 
1s Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications gratis. 


Revision of of Prices! 


THE AMERICAN SERIES OF 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co. beg to an- 
nounce that the prices heretofore quoted in their Catalogues 
and Circulars no longer apply on their publications, they 
having adopted as a standard a WHOLESALE Price List To 
THE TrApeE; a Speciat Price ror INTRODUCTION; anda 
Matuinc Price,—at which copies of their books will be sent 
post-paid, when not otherwise obtainable. These revised 
5 | Catalogues may be had on application. 


The American Educational Series 
comprises in part the following well-known Text-Books: 


Sanders's Union Readers and Spellers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton's Word-Book Series, 


Webster's Dictionaries, 
Gray's Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy- -Books, 
White's Drawing, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton's Histories, 
Pasquelle's French Course, 
Languelliers & Monsante’s 
French Course, 
German Course, 
Wells's Science, 
Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana's Geology, 
Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Townsend’s Civil Gov't. 


Full descriptive notices of all our Publications will be 
found in our Catalogues and Circulars; and these, together 
with the Educational Reporter,—a useful and instruct- 

ive publication, —will be sent to Teachers and Educationists 


application. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Go., 
138 & 140 Grand S8t., New York. 


erit| GEO. B. DAMON, Agt, 


32 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


NUMERAL CARD 


Used in the best B 


ANNIE E. PVALLOUT 
mail. Tuompson, Brown & Co., 33 


Suringheld Se, 
t.. 
Guest.” 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STE ee OSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


FRAMING, from the sim to the most elaborate, 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 
34 Bromfield Street. 


A. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck,) 


73 Fulton Street, Beston. 


POTTERY. 


Probably the most Reap oa of the useful arts is i 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. 
* Potter's wheel,” on Earthen Ware is 
= in 3 far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
+m | Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
oe sackent a he graceful forms of these early productions 
ve been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has jed to the uction of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Toe ek te ripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 
We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
ag a style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
five free instructions in the art. Art >chools and Drawing 
lasses su and ornamented to order. 
8S. LOCKE & CO., 


33 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Bavarty Pottery. 1c6(3) 


YER M FG 


SCHOOL. 


Fine toned, low priced. fully warranted. Catalogues 
full particulars, prices, etc., sent free, 


LYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to. 604 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Traps Marx, Gillott’ descnptive game 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele 


CHAIRS. 
No. 6, 
Everybody’s Favorite. 


a et Any Chair or Settee bearing my - 
stamp is warranted; and if it fails 
in any part, by fair usage, the price 
will be refunded or another fur- 
nished free. 


ah 
ah? 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Morrvittz, N, Y. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A New Era in the Line ot 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustiless. 


Teachers be re 
vention ers and, Pupils will be rejoiced 10» 


d 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents and “aod Directors will be to be able to 


procure an article that is cheap, tasty, a — 
All will be convinced, by a si 
of the Ciimax over every other 
Send 15 cents 
G CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 
CORRY, PEN N. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
shed in 1837. 


J 
4 
ut 2 | 
| 
q 
7 
Vi... 
ELEMENTS OF PERMANENT FORTIFICA- q 
| | 
| | 
D = 
| | | 
104 22 
| 
eee ; the whole, the 
most comfortable i} 
of seats.” 
cation. 
Robinson’s (Fish’s) Shorter Course in banaad TG 
Mathematics, 
if 
an, VG 5 
Select 
ROMAN CATHOLOCI and New. 
| if 
112¢ 
— jor Bells of ad Tin, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 
$3  ‘Vaspozen & 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 


* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Morse’s First Book of 


Quackenbes uscksnbos's ‘Higher Arith 


Harkness’s Latin 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 


Gzorce Rip.ey, Esq., Literary Editor of N.Y. 7r.dune, 
and one of the Editors-in- Chief of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, in 
a notice in Tribune of Graded Lessons in English, rm be 

“ The authors of this brief manual, who are distingui 
teachers in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic I =: 
tute, have set to exhibit rudiments of English grammar 
in a practical form, by which the learner is ao shee of 
progressive exercises from the correct use of the —* 

a knowledge of its principles. . . .. . The plan of 
starts with the simplest sentence as a unit, and 


"with each Series) ; from the various classes of collateral words and phrases to 


sentences of a complicated and difficult character. Having 
thus — ws the functions of the different parts of speech, 
Re ay is enabled, by a course of famihar exercises, to 
material into sentences of his own. The arrange- 
a and execution of the volume betray uncommon skill in 
the use of language and great experience in the art of teach- 
ing. It is essentially a book for Fanos in adapted 
to the daily wants of the study of grammar.” — . 
mat 144 pages, 16mo, attractiv y bound in linen. Price, 
ts: a sample copy sent i 
‘The usual discount for feed uction. Published by 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Barclay St, N.Y. 107 (m) 


address M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Hawiey Steest, BOSTON. 
A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


over gen 


The Teachers? | Library. 


The Teachers’ Month! 


pe Sample free for 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAF FELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl's Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 103 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELP 
Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Address for New-England States : 
G. WHITTEMORE, 
s6 PROVIDENCE, R. 


& CO., 


Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren's New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recatvep THe Mepar 
or at THe Viewwa Exposition oF 1873. 
This was the highest prize 
Geographies, except V 
“See report ef U. S. Commis- 
mover of Education for page Cxivu.) 
Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in for Books im use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Arent, 
W. H. -39 Brattle-St., BOSTON, 
142 Grand-St., N. 56 


EWS’S 


Manual Constitution. 


“ As a Text-Book, by all odds the best of its kind.” —7%e Nation. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 


Unitrep States. Designed for Instruction 


in the duties, obligations, and rights of Citizenship. By Israel Ward Andrews, 


D. D., President of Marietta College. 


PRICE.—Fuil Cloth: 
for examination with a 
» Library Edition, $2.00. 


$1.08 for first introduction into schools where not already in use, $1.13. 


view to first introduction, sent by mail, post-paid, $1.13. 


ADOPTED 


Antioch , Ohio. E. Greenwich 


Marietta College, Ohio. 


Greenwich Academy, R. I. 


Seminary, R 
Western Reserve Cig, oO. Kimball Academy, N. H. 


Coppee’s English Literature, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.,| 


Publishers. 
OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


Publishers of 
GREENLEAPF’S New ~ Series, 


PARKER’S Exercises in E Composition, 
and other mew and -Booxs. 
For circulars and information, or address the 
k | Publishers, 36 Bromfiel Boston, 
or ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK 101 22 


& HEATH, Boston. 
TO BE ISSURD MARCH 25TH, 

Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 
April toth, Goodwin's Anabasis. 
ater, Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter. 
Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar. 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” phies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason's Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


& BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
5 Set & Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
‘omposition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 
The aggregate the in which Prof. 
Swinton’s of Language Tra in successful 
use, is MORE Et THAN 1 


a success unpar: 
For terms, address 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 
Vol, GENERAL SKETCH. New with In- 
Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 
UNITED STATES. New, $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


HY & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
tye American Mechanical Dictionary. 
American Naturalist (monthiy). 
Wild-Flowers of America (¢uarteriy). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers. 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, 
“TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Rebinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


For New-Engiand States address 
GEO. H. DAMON, 
as <6 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. — 


Olivet College, Grinne Gilmanton Academy, N. H. 

ege, mpson Centenary Coll., Ia. Earlham College, Ind. AR JECTIN 

Westfield College, Ll. Pittsburg Femaie Coilege. Kalamazoo College, Mich. A Mapual of Exk T OF FRO ; G. and 
Christian College, Ky. | Shattuck Sch., Fairbault, Minn. Wittenberg College; Obia, | * Mansa! of Exber 

College, N. J. Phillips Academy, Andover. Dickinson College, Pa, Prot. E. A. 

Cornell Iowa. Hallowell Sci. Institute, Me. Dennison. Univ., O, By m pony 
State Normal, Farmington, Me. Northwest Ohio Normal. Ohio Wesleyan Any one, whether teacher is the 
State Normal, Castine, Me. Kewanna (Ind.)Normal. Ohio University, Athens. ‘| happy possessor of a Porte Lumiere, Magic Lantern, or 
State Normal, P! N.H, Champaign (Ill) Normal. Baldwin University, Ohio. other Apparatus, will ‘find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 


State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State N ormal, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


yormal, Kirksville, Mo, 


Dover (IL) Normal. 
Boston (Mass.) Normal. 
State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. — 
Iowa State University. ‘ 
Indiana State University, 
Mich. State Agric. College. 
ormal, Warrensburg, Mo. Industrial University. 

i State University. 


Fisk University, Tennessee. 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, 
Colby University, Me. 
Hartsville University, Ind, 
University of Chicago. 
Bowdoin College, Maine. 
Bates College, Maine. 
Hughes High School, Cin’ti, 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Providence, R. I. Lawrenceburg, Ind, Columbia City, Ind. Sedalia, Mo. 
anti, Mich. Ladiow, Vt. Wabash, Ind Mass, 
; Je, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis, Sandwich, Mass, E. Des Moines, Ia, 
Xenia, Ohio, Skowhegan, Me. Huntington, Ind, Hlollister, Mass, 
Willimantic, Conn, New Bedford, Mass, Franklin, N. H. Welford, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. Columbia, Mo, Tonia, Mich. Chillicothe, Vy 
e, Mass, ass, llicothe, O, Ipswi 
So, Hadley, Mass. Mankato, Minn. &e., &c. italia 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 


M. W. TEWKSBURY New England Ar 
Ne 4 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


Publishers of Eclectic Educational Series, 
ont CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


” 


directions f king tem worth many 
portion of the work has the WV. 2. 
Education. 
furnished to Teachers for exam 
of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 zz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


‘Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Mivart’s Leseons in Element, Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.'s Catalogue 


Sent free by mail pplication. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 


194 #1 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Lucien the best Text-Books are invited to call. 103 


Mrs. Fawcett's Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1,00 | The 


Publishers. 


POTTER. AINSWORTH and Co. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Seribner'’s 
D. & Tracing and 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Cards. 
Dinsmore’s G Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Ovuree of Physi 
Cam 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
on application. Correspondence solici 
POTTER, & COo., 
Box 4374+ s3 John Street, 
Gen’! New-England Ages EW YORK. 
A. S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St, Boston. 504 22 


P. FUT SONS, 


Booka, 
Ceurse, 


Hart's Classics for Students. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols): 75c. to 614. 


The Elementary Science (30 vols. 150. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam's World's » $3.50. 


Afll’s True Order of Stadies, 61.25. 
Day's Paychology, Ethics, Aesthetics, and Logic. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


PRANG & CO., 

* Art and Educational Publishers, 

47 Franklia St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. Wattrer Smitn, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massach asetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura) 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 3s 


Goren ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 
Has been REMOVED to 
No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 
Just Published, 


THE SONC-SHEAF, 


A Collection of Vocal Music, 
Arranged in One, Two, Three, and Four Parts. 
And containing also, 


A Complete Elementary Course 


For Schools, Academies, and the Social Circle. 
Single Copies for Examination, 50 Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 
‘ TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO., 
112 738 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
REMOVAL. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton & Bradbury's Series of Mathematics, 
The Boston Primary School Tablets, 
Worcester’s History, Philbrick's Speakers, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 


and other valuable publications, have 


REMOVED_. 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill 


To 23 HAWLEY St. 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education. 


nce solicited. A All Educators iiterested in 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin BOSTON. 


Camp re Concise "History of the U. 8. ; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 


NEW YORK, 


| | 
7 
ers. 
| 
| | 
cities and towns 
wi Harper's Lan- 
guage Series, wciude Considerably More tha one-half of the 
entire popolation of the State. These books have thus 
| 
| 
| H J 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. | | 
New American Keaders and Speliers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
4 Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. | 
Bingham’s Latin Series. = = 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
| 
4 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
y's Botanies; &. 
a 
4 
4 
q 
q | 
] 
W 
pellers ; 
Franklin Readers; Hiliard’s Reader® 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs.; 
q Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 


